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HOUSEKEEPING IN FOREIGN LANDS. 
XIV. 

THE HOME LIFE OF THE ESKIMO, ILLUSTRATED WITH PEN 
AND PENCIL. 

T seems very much like giving the 
play of Hamlet with Hamlet left out 
to give an account of Hyperborean 
Housekeeping without a description 
of the most curious abodes in which 
the Eskimo women keep house. I 
shall give these descriptions, of 
course, as I saw them, for the Es- 
kimos are a very widely-scattered 
race, reaching from the shores of 
the Atlantic ocean to those of the 
great Pacific, and no one traveler 
has ever been over all of the vast 
but thinly-settled line they occupy 
along the frozen coasts of the North- 
ern seas. My descriptions shall be 

especially pertinent to the Eskimos of North Hudson’s Bay 

and those on and near King William’s Land in the Arctic 

Ocean, although I have met these most singular people at 

some other points of their extended country. 

As all these Eskimos are of a nomadic character, wan- 
dering around to find the different kinds of game which 
supplies them with food and clothing at the various seasons, 
their houses are necessarily of a temporary sort and vary 
much with the season of the year. : 

The summer house is made of sealskins—not the valuable 
ones of fur from which the fair sex make their beautiful 
sacques and jackets in lower climes, but from the skin of the 
hair seal, not worth one-tenth as much. A single pole in the 
center, with a sort of T-shaped spreading-board two or three 
feet long at the top, gives the tent walls enough spread when 
held down at the flaps by small stones used in lieu of tent 
pins, to allow considerable room inside. Other upright poles 
with guy-ropes, as shown in the figure, complete its simple 
construction. The rear two-thirds to three-fourths of the tent 
is made of heavy untanned sealskin with the hair on and is 
impervious to light, and the few gentle showers that char- 
acterize the polarsummer. The front part of the tent is made 
of thin split walrus-hide, almost as transparent as glass, and 
gives the inmates in the dark portion in the rear quite as much 
light as would a large window in the front. This parchment- 
like part of the tent is so thin that even the slight summer 
showers will pelt through, and anything that can be injured 
by the rain will be kept in the rear. The housewife often 
sits in this light portion of the tent to do her sewing or cook- 
ing when the weather is’fine and favorable, but if squally or 
severe, they always withdraw under the friendly shelter of the 
heavier part of the /0d-pik, as they call this summer abode. 
About the only useful protection this thin part really gives is 


from the wind, for at all other times when it can be used the 
same work or play can be done as well, if not better, out of 
doors. This tent does not weigh over forty to fifty pounds 
and can be readily carried on a dog’s back when they are 
moving, a very frequent occurrence in the summer when they 
are traveling after the reindeer in their migrations. The pre 
vailing color of the sealskins are dingy browns and blacks, 


and as this is also the color of an Arctic summer landscape, 
with its black rocks and brown patches of moss and lichens, 
a traveler with unpracticed eye will stumble right on top of 
one of these summer villages of the Eskimo before he 
sees it, unless the hubbub of the people and the dogs apprise 
him of its presence before, and he begins searching for it 
from these noisy signs. When I first visited North Hudson’s 
Bay in the fall of 1878, we approached the shore with our ves- 
sel to within less than a mile, but could see no signs of 
Eskimos, where in the past they had been very plentiful, al- 
though we had the aid of good field-glasses to assist us. 
Presently a 4iak, or Eskimo skin canoe was seen on the 
blue water and in a little while a whole fleet of them magically 


sprang into existence from the lonely looking shore. In a 
moment after the first native crew had landed on our decks 
they managed to point out to us their summer sealskin tents, 
but it was an almost typical case of looking for a needle in a 
haystack. 

Their houses of the fall and winter are called ig/oos. The 
igloos, if there be an insufficiency of good snow, are made of 
ice. Large rectangular slabs of ice, about the size of a 
common house-door are cut from some neighboring fresh 
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water lake when it has formed to about six inches in thick- 
ness, and these are then placed upon their ends and joined 
edge to edge, forming a circular pen of ice of from ten to fif- 
teen feet in diameter, according to the number of intended 
occupants. Over this house of ice, the summer sealskin tent 
is tightly lashed for a roof, supported upon its poles converg- 
ing to the center, while an entrance hole is cut in the ice-slab 
facing the south, which is protected by a small entrance-way 
of ice-slabs as shown in the illustration. 

The snow-house, or true ig/oo, while by far the most im- 
portant and interesting, has been so much oftener described 


that I will only give a very short account of it here. The 
half of an egg-shell resting on its rim is almost an exact 
counterpart of its shape, while, like the ig/vo of ice, it has a 
long entrance-way or snow-tunnel leading to its door, through 
which the native inmate can just squeeze when crawling in 
on his hands and knees. <A snow-bank, from two to three feet 
high, takes up from two-thirds to three-fourths of the interior 
plan, and upon this are spread the reindeer skins which form 
the bed. A continuation of this snow-bed forward on the 
woman’s side makes a little platform which holds the native 


stone-lamp over which the food is cooked and the skin clothes 
are dried. The only ventilation of the ég/vo is the slow per- 
meation of the air through its porous walls, but should it get 
too warm inside—that is, should it get above the freezing 
point of the Fahrenheit scale, the heat incident thereto as- 
cends to the top and soon cuts its way through the crevices of 
the snow-blocks, and lets in an ample supply of fresh air. 
The true zg/vo is made of snow-blocks much smaller than the 
ice-slabs, probably one-fourth to one-sixth that size, as can be 
seen in the illustration, while as to weight, every one knows 
that for the same bulk, snow is in no wise so heavy as ice. 
When the ig/oo is built and the snow-bed finished inside, the 
housewife’s duty begins with the unloading of the sledge. 
The reindeer skins used for the bedding are on the outside of 


the load over everything else, and if the day has been a little 
bit stormy, or the sledge has upset anywhere, the fur of the 
skins is full of snow and this has to be brushed off or it will 
make a very uncomfortable bed for even an Eskimo. The 
“brush” is a stick about the size of a policeman’s club, 
bluntly sharpened on an edge, and with this every skin and 
article of clothing is beaten, like we so delight to beat carpets 
in our own country, until not a flake of snow remains in them. 
The remainder of the sledge is usually unloaded by the men, 
while the housewife makes down the bed on the bedstead of 
snow, her future work being all indoors now until the whole 
family moves again, which is not near as often as in summer, 
an igloo often doing for two or three months, and probably 
averaging amonthin age. The first thing put over the snow- 
bed is a big piece of canvas, if they can trade for it with the 
occasional visiting whalers from the land of civilization. 
Canvas being absent they substitute a piece of heavy tanned 
ook-jook (the great seal), which is impervious to water. Then 
comes a great shaggy untanned musk-ox robe or two, or if 
they are not to be had the robe of the polar bear is substi- 
tuted, which does quite as well, but being far more valuable 
for trading with the whalers it is only in cases of necessity, or 
when they have a poor robe on hand that they will use it for 
their own simple wants. So far the bedding is useful only in 
keeping the moisture from their bodies and the readily ab- 
sorbing reindeer skins, when the warmth of the former melts 
the snow under them while asleep. Nearly always, in awaken- 
ing after a night’s rest, the form of the sleeper is plainly im- 
pressed on the snow-bed underneath. And yet they are the 
warmest and most comfortable beds I have everslept in. All 
my miserable nights on account of cold have been spent in 
civilization. The finely tanned reindeer skins, the hide as 
soft as the best tanned chamois and the fur as pleasant to the 
skin as that of a $500 sealskin sacque, make up the sheets and 
covers of this Boreal bed. The Eskimos have two suits of 
reindeer clothing, one—the inner-—-with the hair turned 
towards the body, the other with the hair turned outwards. 
When they come into a comfortably warmed zg/00—that is, 
one with the temperature between zero and freezing; for 
higher than that the snow-house would melt down—they take 
off the outer suit, as one would take off an overcoat coming 
into the houses of our latitude, and rolling them into a bundle 
put them between the reindeer skins of the bed and the as- 
cending walls of the snow-house. These prevent the feet of 
the sleeping Eskimo from resting against the snow of the 
igloo. The inner clothing, rolled into a similar bundle, when 
retiring, and put under the head, forms the pillow. The rein- 
deer stockings are put over the native lamp to dry during the 
night, otherwise the perspiration, after a hard day’s walk, 
freezes into a sort of hoar frost that is not at all pleasant next 
morning when putting in the bare foot, as I can vouch by 
personal experience. There is no “making up” or “ making 
down” of the beds after the first time. 

And now a word in regard to this Eskimo lamp, which oc- 
cupies so much of the time and care of the Hyperborean 
housewife. Imagine a huge clam-shell on a scale that would 
make the straight edge of the shell from six inches to a foot 
in length. In theshallow part is placed from a quart to prob- 
ably a gallon of oil, according to the size of the lamp, while 
along the edge, just touching the oil, is the moss that is used 
as the wicking. To prevent this wicking from smoking is the 
most difficult part of the lampténding. It is a very compact 
moss that is rubbed in the hands, as a lover of the pipe rolls 
the whittlings of his plug tobacco, before being placed along 
the lamp’s edge, and it is further trimmed or patted down by 
a small stick about the size of a lead pencil. Once fixed in 
this way the fire usually lasts about an hour or two before it 
needs attention again, but I have seen such perfection reached 
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in some of the old women of the tribe that a fire attended to 
at night on retiring was still burning fairly and without smoke 
next morning upon rising. The oil used is that from the 
seal and walrus. One of these—I cannot recall which just 
now—gives the clearest, brightest light and flame, but is the 
hardest to regulate as to smoking, making a choice between 
the two of no material consequence, and especially for the 
easily satisfied Eskimos. 

‘The kettle which belongs over the lamp is much easier to 
describe, being a rectangular vessel of stone as long as the 
flame or straight edge of the lamp, and about four to eight 
inches deep and wide. Its bottom just touches the flame, 
and the food within never boils but only simmers as a result 
of the best fire that can be made. Consequently the food is 
some time in cooking, but when done, it is the most palatable 
of any I have ever tasted prepared by boiling if the little ec- 
centricities of Eskimo cooking can be avoided, such as a too 
liberal supply of reindeer hair, seal and walrus grease, if the 
meat be reindeer or musk oxen, etc., etc. I have often thought 
that some of our boiled meats could be greatly improved by 
putting them in a thick stone kettle and allow them to simmer 
for half a day over a thin flame like that given by a small coal- 
oil stove. The Eskimo stone kettle is from three-fourths to 
an inch in thickness. Both of these stone kitchen utensils 
are often broken when traveling or roughly handled, but are 
easily mended with a cement made of peculiar ingredients, 
and so firmly is this done that a second break can be made 
directly along the first and in no way follow it, showing that 
the mending is stronger than the original stone, or at least 
equal to it. 

If they are along the coast the meat mostly cooked in these 
curious kettles is that of the walrus, with the seal seldom far 
behind; if inland the reindeer predominates with the musk-ox 
occasionally in a few localities. The method the northern 
house-wife follows is the same with all of them. The kettle 
is filled about half full of water, generally about a gallon, and 
then pieces of meat of the size of one’s fist are thrown in the 
kettle until it is full. This mass simmers from one to three 
hours (one if reindeer and possibly three if old walrus), when 
the meal is ready, breakfast, dinner and supper being all 
alike. The first course is to give each person present a quart 
or two-quart cup, made of musk-ox horn, about full of the 
meat. This is devoured by the recipients when the soup, re- 
sulting from boiling the meat, is dished up tothem. This 
has from a half inch to two inches of grease on top of it, and 
is considered by the Eskimos the most delicious part of the 
meal, especially in the dead of winter. 

All of the clothing of the Eskimos I knew was made from 
reindeer skins, which the men prepare and which the house- 
wife makes into garments. The sewing is done with sinew 
thread stripped from the superficial dorsal muscles of the 
reindeer, and is much stronger than anything we have in the 
same line. A spool of thread, therefore, in Eskimo land, is a 
bunch of dried sinew, and looks like a bundle of dried to- 
bacco leaves. This the men prepare. In fact they do all the 
work that laboring men do in our own country and much 
household duty besides. All the hardships imposed on the 
housewife in Hyperborea is that due to the terribly severe 
climate of that region, not to her liege lord, as so frequently 
occurs with savage races. The men are very considerate to 
those dependent on them, as well as toall others. The slave- 
like condition of the female sex so universal among the 
American Indians is unknown among the Eskimos of my 
acquaintance. Thus their home-life is simple and easily de- 
scribed, but none the less interesting, coming as it does from 
the curious and most singular country in which they are forced 
to carry it on. 

—Frederick Schwatka. 
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LAOE OURTAINS. 


How To WASH THEM AT HoME. 


AKE down the curtains carefully, shake them briskly to 
T scatter the dust which clings to the upper folds. Have 
ready wash-tubs nearly filled with cold water,—a tub for 

each pair of curtains. If taken down in the morning, let them 
soak till the next morning before disturbing them, then press— 
not wring—the water out of them. If they still appear very 
dingy, add fresh water; for if they are very much soiled, it 
will take repeated soakings and several changes of water to 
render them fit for washing. If there are careful washers 
they can then be put into the regular wash, and be gently 
pressed and rubbed with the hands, then boiled or scalded. 
Let them dry before starching, and if torn, mend them. Use 
clear starch and let it be well-boiled. They must be made 
rather limber than stiff and should not stand out in firm folds 
when dry, or they will lose their lace-like characteristics. 
After starching, hang them carefully over the line, but not so 
as to stretch them. They should remain on the line till a 
little more than half dry. In the meantime have a sheet (one 


-for each curtain) spread out and tacked on the floor or pinned 


on the carpet, being careful if on the latter to leave no 
wrinkles in the sheet. When the curtains are nearly dry, 
double each one in half, placing end to end—if long curtains 
—then lay each curtain on a sheet and pin the hemmed ends 
neatly and carefuly to one end of the sheet, then go to the 
folded end and draw that down by the sides, being cautious 
about stretching out the center. Leave no wrinkles. Pin 
down the sides first, going from those to the center, keeping 
an even line always. If possible keep the edges from draw- 
ing into points, placing the pins close enough to prevent it. 
Change the pins if it becomes uneven, looking carefully to 
see where it must be done. All must be done gently or the 
lace will bulge out when dry. If space is limited it is best to 
do one curtain at a time. Should a breeze be going, it will 
hasten the drying process to open the windows. As soon as 
dry they are ready for putting up again, and will present 
almost as good an appearance as if new. 

Lace curtains should mever be troned, as often done; they 
show numerous bulging places, where the lace has been 
stretched, besides the process injures the effect of the de- 
sign, often warping a flower or leaf to one side. 

If there is no floor space.at command, another plan may be 
followed in drying the curtains: Procure the long handle of a 
wall or window-brush. Pin a sheet around this, wrapping it 
as closely and smoothly as possible. Take another sheet and 
lay the curtain on it, putting the end of the curtain to the end 
of the sheet. Then lay this end in a line on the pole and roll 
it over and over round the stick, using two sheets if one is 
not long enough. It will take two persons to do this in order 
to keep both sheet and curtain stretched evenly over the pole. 
When done and fastened securely with pins, the pole can be 
set up in a corner till the lace becomes dry. If done as 
directed the appearance of the curtains will repay for the 
care bestowed upon them as they will seem like new ones. 

There are movable frames constructed for the purpose of 
drying lace curtains. These have very small hooks on the 
ends and sides, that take hold evenly and keep all in place 
till dry. They are used at laundries where curtain washing 
is a business. The price varies from three dollars up. Yet 
we have seen curtains done up in a private family, as de- 
scribed above, that were quite as well restored for use as 
those done on frames. Where it is not too expensive it is 
best to use gum arabic for stiffening all laces, fine muslins, 
and lawns. It gives a freshness and the crispiness of new 
goods to worn fabrics and leaves no lumps or smeared surfaces. 

-—Anna Griscom. 
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QUAKER HOUSEKEEPING. 
IV. 
BED AND TABLE LINEN FOR YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. 


NANTUCKET, 12th month, the 27th, 88. 


RIEND ——: I notice acall in Goop 
HousEKEEPING, from St. Louis, for 
information concerning Bed and 
Table Linen, and such other articles 
of the kind needful for the “go- 
ing to housekeeping ” of the young 
couple. Those of us who recall the 
hours spent in making preparations 
for that event, anticipated perhaps 
for months, and associated with the 
remembrance of knitting parties and 
afternoon tea drinkings, where all 
who were bidden come to aid the 
bride-elect, (not as nowadays at five 
o’clock to take a cup of tea, chat a 
few moments with their fashionable 

friends and leave for other scenes of the like), and come 

right after an early dinner, with needle and thimble. 

The sewing was hand-sewing of the finest kind, and now 
what I have in my possession requires the use of my best 
glasses to find the stitches. In those days we knit our stock- 
ings of the finest cotton or silk, and the Vineyard girls 
thought themselves not in readiness for matrimony until they 
had a pillow-case full of them. The amount of linen pre- 
pared in that day was a// that could be provided from the 
means of the family, and from the time that could be given 
for its completion. I have now in daily use, bed and table 
linen from my grandmother’s and mother’s stock, with many 
years of wear still remaining in it. 

For the actual needs of the young couple I think an allow- 
ance of six sheets to a bed sufficient. Six of these might be 
linen, six a fine cotton, and the remaining, provided three 
rooms are to be furnished, a heavier quality cotton. This 
will give eighteen sheets for the three beds, and will ad- 
mit of using either linen or cotton; and at any time, as 
circumstances require, the supply can be increased, as it is 
not often that the young housekeeper has sufficient room 
for storing. 

Now that sheetings are made in various widths and only 
the hemming needed at each end, I prefer a hem broader 
for the top of the sheet than the bottom ; and if one is willing 
to take the trouble the linen ones are much handsomer hem- 
stitched at the top hem, or even more elaborately finished 
with some of the beautiful drawn-work so much in present 
use. In that case the ends of the bolster and pillow-cases 
should be finished in accordance. Although much labor is 
saved by the sewing machine, the work is not to my mind as 
much to be desired as fine hand-sewing, for either bed or 
table linen. Three bolster-cases and six pillow-cases will be 
ample to accompany each set of sheets. For the marking, I 
consider a single embroidered letter sufficient unless the full 
initials of the bride are preferred. 

A pair of blankets should be provided for each bed, and of 
good quality, for it is not economy to purchase inferior arti- 
cles for either bed or table linen. Better have less at the 
beginning and have it of the best, for if well cared for it will 
last for years. Puffs should be made of a thin cotton sheet- 
ing, lightly filled with a cotton wadding which comes by the 
yard and can be laid on and tacked at intervals sufficiently 
close to hold it in place. When covered with the cotton and 
button-holed all around coarsely with colored silk or wool and 
knotted at intervals of an eighth of a yard, they make very 


comfortable and pretty covers for the mattress before the 
sheet is laid on. : 

For bed-spreads, nothing is better than Marseilles spreads, 
and if heavier bedding is needed for servants’ use, comfort- 
ables can be purchased. ° 

If the new housekeeper has been so fortunate as to have 
any of her friends make for her silk quilts, she will find them 
very useful, even if they are somewhat out of style just now, 
as well as the pillow-shams upon which so much time may 
have been spent. 

Then for towels for each room, I should suggest at least 
two dozen, one dozen fine ones and the other dozen medium. 
Most persons prefer a heavy, rough towel, so it is well to 
make a varied selection, especially for a bath-room. A very 
satisfactory towel for a bath-room is one knit of No. 8 Dexter 
coiton. A box will knit two towels. You cast on twenty-one 
stitches on large, wooden needles. Knit plain, back and 
forth, until you have about three inches. Then slip the first 
stitch, thread over and narrow; thread over and narrow, until 
you reach the end of the needle. Then knit plain six times, 
repeat, thread over and narrow; knit plain four times, then 
thread over and narrow, then plain twice, then thread over 
and narrow, which makes a border. Knit the rest plain, 
always slipping the first stitch from the needle, until the 
towel is of sufficient length, when you make another border 
like the first and finish off. It can have a fringe knotted in 
at the ends, and makes a very useful towel. 

There are so many dainty things for the adornment of 
modern tables, that come to my notice when I visit my 
friends on the main-land, from the exquisitely embroidered 
pieces for the center of the table, the napkins for the tea-pot 
and cups, for the carver, for the roast potatoes and for corn, 
for the bread and cake-plates, to the dainty doylies for the 
finger-bowls, that one becomes bewildered, hardly knowing 
what to choose. One can keep house with a few table-cloths 
but it is not possible to keep it properly with a niggardly 
amount of dish-towels, bread-towels, kitchen towels, dish- 
cloths, or anything needed for the keeping in order of one’s 
closets or the cleaning of floors or windows. One’s taste and 
purse must decide for all the details of their table linen. 

For table linen, one has so much to choose from that direc- 
tions can hardly be given, only suggestions made. Table- 
cloths should be selected with napkins to match, but by all 
means purchasing one good set, rather than two inferior ones. 
I would have one very handsome table-cloth, with large din- 
ner napkins to match; one breakfast cloth, with napkins to 
match, which’ of course will be a smaller size; one lunch- 
cloth, which can be colored, if preferred, with napkins to 
match ; and to these can be added four other table-cloths and 
two dozen napkins, and two heavy table-cloths for kitchen 
use, which can be bought by the yard. 

For kitchen towels, a half-dozen roller-towels are needed, 
and a dozen ordinary hand-towels of coarse Huck-a-buck will 
be needed, but I should not advise putting all into the 
kitchen at once, for they will all be likely to be soiled at once. 

For the china-closet the dish-mops are most convenient, 
especially if the young housekeeper prefers to care for her 
own glass and silver and the pretty china that no doubt has 
formed a large part of her wedding gifts. Then she will use 
a soft glass-towel, of which she will need two dozen in stock. 
For plates and nice china dishes, there is a heavier twilled 
toweling that absorbs the water, but if she uses a rack to 
drain dishes upon it will be much better every way. 

Dish washing can be done in a proper manner, but usually 
one sees the table cleared and dishes washed in a most 
slovenly manner. If I say to my housemaid, “I wish thee 
first to take the food from the table and take care of it, then 
pick up all the silver, placing it carefully on one side of thy 
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waiter, then the cups and saucers and plates by themselves, 
freed from all pieces which should be put on a coarse plate, 
then have a pan of clean, hot water in which the soap-shaker 
has been well used, ready,” she thinks I am “ very fussy ;” 
she does “ not need to be told how to wash dishes,” she has 
“done that all her life.” I do not doubt it, for I find the 
glass, silver, fine-handle knives all lying in the dish-pan to- 
gether, with the pieces of soap melting away, and she then 
going about to put away the food left from the table. Why 
cannot any one, be taught be they servants or not, to do 
things properly and in order? The saving of time seems 
never to be taken into consideration. 

There is a strong, open-worked material comes for dish- 
cloths that is very useful, wears well and is easily kept clean, 
besides being soft for the dishes. Crash makes good cloths 
for the cooking utensils, and the wire dish-cloth, for cleaning 
of pans in which food has been cooked, is to me indispensa- 
ble. Then a dozen crash towels, or better still a piece of 
crash made into towels, will be in order. 

For dust-cloths, I like those made of scrim-hemmed or 
cross-stitched coarsely with colored cotton, and often washed. 
They should be kept in every room in a bag made for the 
purpose, of a piece of linen or any material one chooses. For 
the dining-table there should be a cover made of Canton 
flannel which comes on purpose and upon which the linen 
table-cloth is placed. It makes the cloth lie smoother, pre- 
vents noise with the placing of the dishes, at all times a most 
annoying thing, and also prevents the heat of the dishes 
injuring the polish of the table. 

For the cleaning of windows, a sponge wrung out of warm 
water in which a small quantity of household ammonia has 
been put, will be the only thing needed. No soap for a win- 
dow and no washing of them with the sun shining on them. 
Then rub them dry with a soft cloth free from lint, and polish 
with a chamois, which can be washed and dried for future use, 
pulling it occasionally while drying to prevent its being stiff. 

Silver will keep bright if it is washed out of hot suds and 
wiped dry at once, with perhaps a few drops of ammonia in 
the water, and will keep in good order for a long time. 

I fear that I have over-stepped the bounds of propriety in 
that I have so far exceeded the suggestion made which was 
only for “linen.” If so, all that needs to be done is to add 
to thy waste-basket, and for the trouble caused excuse 

Thy friend and well-wisher, 
—Rachel Macy. 
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The clove tree belongs to the myrtle family and its botanic 
name is Caryophyllus aromaticus Linneus. It isa native of 
the Moluccas, and grows there 4o feet high and attains a 
great age. In other regions where it is grown it is smaller in 
size and shorter lived. The trunk of the tree is very straight 
and is covered with a light olive-colored bark. The foliage 
is very heavy and the branches extend at almost right angles 
with the trunk like some species of northern evergreens. 
The top is uniformly conical. In the clove plantations the 
trees are set in straight regular rows and make a very pretty 
appearance. The cloves that we receive and use as spice are 
the flower buds of the tree, gathered just before the flower 
opens and dries. The drying process hardens them and 
changes the color from a dull red to the dark brown hue with 
which we are familiar. The trees also. bear a fruit which is 
gathered while green and dried and sold as “ mother cloves.” 
It is very little known in this country, but is much used in 
the East. This fruit and also the leaves, bark and wood have 
the flavor of cloves but much milder. The clove tree is 
adapted only to a limited range of climate, 
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OUR BABIES AND THEIR MOTHERS. 
CLAIMS OF THE ONE AND DUTIES OF THE OTHER. 
CHAPTER IX. 
LuNG TROUBLES. 
NFANTS as well as grown people are victims of lung 
J « complaints. Many receive as a part of their 
birthright sensitive lung tissues prone to disease; 
— others become sensitive from accident or lack of 
care. Since the common-sense custom of wool under- 
wear ten months out of twelve at least, the rate of 
mortality among infants from this cause has greatly 
decreased. There still prevails among the richer class, 
however, or it is sometimes practiced, the substituting of 
their low-neck, short-sleeved dresses for the afternoon or 
evening party, in place of the warmer everyday dress; of 
course, the rooms are warm and plenty of wraps are used, yet 
it is a hazardous proceeding. 

Bronchitis is emphatically the disease which attacks the 
infant. It is an inflammation of the lining membrane of the 
trachea and bronchial tubes. If it invades the terminal 
bronchi, it is then capillary bronchitis ; the inflammatory action 
has to extend only an inappreciable distance to invade a 
lobule of the lung or bunch as it were of lung cells proper, 
and we have then lobular pneumonia, or the pneumonia of 
infants, since it is more common to them than to older 
persons and is also the usual form afflicting them. It is 
prone to a fatal issue. 

Bronchitis begins with rigors of greater or less intensity, 
but the babe of course, cannot tell of this, nor of the general 
malaise and sense of heat. The fever in simple bronchitis 
does not rise as high as in pneumonia, usually. The symp- 
toms that are noticed by the attendant are an increased 
rapidity of respiration, and a shortness of breath, or of ex- 
piration, the inspiration remaining about the same at first ; 
the child dreads to be moved; seems to be sore, worries for 
the breast, but soon turns from it, its mouth is hot and dry, 
it wants water more than food; the eyes are dull, face some- 
what puffed ; there may or may not be a mattery discharge 
from the nose. If now you place your ear over the child’s 
chest or better still the back, since the lungs are easier of 
access on the posterior side, instead of a smooth murmur 
heard in normal conditions, there will be a wheezing, whist- 
ling sound as though the air passages were obstructed. Later 
in the disease there will be aloud rattling caused by the 
accumulated mucus. This mucus imparts an impulse to the 
chest walls which can be felt by laying the hand flatly on the 
sides of the chest. Don’t delay active measures at once, 
under the impression its only a hard cold which baby will get 
over, neither attack baby’s stomach with liberal doses of 
onion syrup, vinegar and molasses and such standbys of 
ancient dames; loosening as they may be in their nature, 
they will pick a quarrel with the milk in baby’s larder and 
complicate matters that much more. If there seems con- 
siderable soreness, it is well to apply a weak mustard paste, 
made with white of egg and spread on a thin piece of muslin 
another piece being laid over it, leave it on only long enough 
to cause redness of the surface, orif you can procure the 
Thapsia plaster use a small square of that directly over the 
spot where there seems the most rattling, etc. While this is 
being done have prepared an onion poultice to replace the 
mustard. Make of muslin bags, shaped like chest protectors, 
provided with tapes to tie around the neck. Take two large 
onions, chop into small pieces, put in a stew pan with a little 
lard or better still, have that amount of goose grease, heat 
them through, don’t cook them, put into the bag and apply to 
the child’s chest as warm as they will bearit. As it will be 
necessary to change them as often as they cool, you had 
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better have two, one to be ready for application when the 
other has cooled. To heat them up a second time, lay them, 
bag and all, ona tin plate containing a tiny bit of water, putin 
the oven covered. The steam heats and keeps them moist. If 
the case is at all severe apply poultices tothe back also. I am 
well aware many may object to onions because of their odors, 
others because of their soiling the clothing and making so 
much work, others still, and among them many physicians, 
will not use apoultice of any kind. Toall such I offer no 
argument, only ask them to try it in a case suffering greatly 
from bronchitis or pneumonia, and the onion poultice is far 
ahead of all others for the quickness with which it seems to 
loosen the mucus; after the lungs have been much freed, 
bathe the chest thoroughly with hot water and replace the 
onion poultice with cotton batting on chest and back, which 
must be worn until the batten gradually comes off or better 
still replace with new ones, gradually thinning the batten; 
unless the case should occur late in the spring, when on- 
coming summer will make it possible to dispense with it 
sooner. The action of onions is such on the human system 
great precautions are necessary after their use to prevent 
taking cold, whether they be used as food or as poultices, 
especially raw onions. They also render one more suscep- 
tible to contagious diseases and should be but sparingly in- 
dulged in by those around the sick room much. In mild 
cases no applications other than slight counter irritation and 
the cotton batting protector will be necessary. 

Suppose, now, instead of a simple bronchitis we have cap- 
illary bronchitis or lobular pneumonia. These complaints 
are so nearly identical in symptoms and course, so nearly 
the same in location, it is a difficult matter to differentiate 
and they are often spoken of interchangeably or as infantile 


‘pneumonia. There is an increased difficulty of breathing, 


the thorax bulges unevenly, the child has a bluish look caused 
by the cyanotic condition induced by the surplus of carbonic 
dioxide in the blood, the lung cells being so obstructed, 
enough air cannot get to the blood to oxidize it, even the 
novice will realize the greater danger in this condition than 
in the first described. Pneumonia is as much more danger- 
ous than bronchitis, as cholera infantum is than simple 
diarrhea, and nurses must act accordingly. The general line 
of treatment is counter irritation, hot fomentations in the 
form of poultices to the chest, in very bad cases applying 
them both front and back, proper hygiene internal medica- 
tion. The patient should be confined ina room having an 
even temperature of seventy degrees, and fresh air should be 
admitted by properly arranged windows or from another 
room. Nourishment must not be forgotten, it must be simple, 
and nutritious. Allow the child water, especially in pneu- 
monia where the fever is higher thanin bronchitis. Allow 
the child’s body the utmost freedom from tight bands. 

Since children never expectorate, the phlegm when raised 
by coughing, passes into the stomach where it acts as a re- 
tarder of digestion, if not ejected or passed into the bowels. 
The presence of masses of phlegm in the bowels often causes 
constipation and sometimes calls for the exhibition of a mild 
cathartic. Avoid anything like a harsh physic in the child’s 
already reduced condition. The disease is too serious in its 
nature for the laity to treat; however, as some may be obliged 
to, I allude to a few standbys. If the mother owns a case of 
homeopathic remedies she can give in the very first stages 
aconite. If relieve is not soon apparent prepare phosphorous 
in another glass and alternate with the aconite every half 
hour. Ifa gentle perspiration can be started the probabilities 
are the disease will be nipped in the bud. If there is a great 
deal of rattling, yet the child does not seem to raise any, 
especially if there is also much nausea and a bluish look of 
the face, prepare tartar emetic, giving a teaspoonful every 


fifteen minutes. Many remedies are in daily use by physi- 
cians, but these three are most often called for. 

If, now, the mother believes in the other way, the way her 
grandfather was treated, there are a large list of so-called ex- 
pectorants and cough syrups, many of them excellent, but too 


powerful to be used except by physicians’ orders. Syrup 


squills, syrup ipecac in small doses are loosening and help 
to carry off phlegm. A harmless and valuable syrup can be 
made by taking one pint of flaxseed tea, add to it the juice of 
one lemon, one dram, each, tincture of blood root and hore- 
hound, sweeten a little with loaf sugar. 

Bear in mind the infant once afflicted with lung trouble is 
liable to have another attack and exercise great precautions. 

Don’t overdo the matter, however, by keeping the child 
in a hot, close room, inducing a constant perspiration 
nor rush to the other extreme under the insane idea of 
toughening the child. A delicate child can be toughened only 
in one direction by exposure, and that is out of the world. 
These children who are allowed to eat anything, anytime, go 
anywhere and anyhow and are held up as models of health, 
are so, not because of lack of care, but in spite of circum- 
stances. 

A word in closing about pertussis or whooping cough. This 
is a form of bronchitis. It demands great precautions against 
taking cold, since a supervening bronchitis or pneumonia 
might cause a fatal termination. The peculiarity of the dis- 
ease is the severe, paroxysmal cough ending with a peculiar 
whooping sound, caused by a long, crowing inspiration be- 
cause of spasmodic closure of the glottis, the paroxysms usually 
ending with vomiting of large masses of tough phlegm. They 
come at intervals and the child soon learns to dread them. 

The old adage “six weeks coming six weeks on and six 
weeks going” is capable of considerable shortening and the 
severity of the disease to much amelioration by the use of 
medicated inhalation, the burning of a creosoline lamp for 
an hour in the sleeping room, allowing a good night’s rest. 
Bromide of ammonia has been used, a few drops in water 
allowed to evaporate the patient inhaling the steam. Inter- 
nal remedies are innumerable, Drosera standing at the 
head. Guard against exposure all through the complaint, 
for, from a badly cared for whooping cough date many weak 
lungs, actual cause of consumption and chronic coughs, 
while whooping cough alone may prove fatal. 

—Amelia A. Whitfield, M. D. 
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DRIED FRUITS. 

The industry of drying and “evaporating” fruit in these 
days is of infinitely greater magnitude than it was in the days 
when our mothers used to pare, “quarter and core” and 
string up apples by passing a cotton cord through the pieces 
with a darning-needle and hang the festoons about the kitchen 
or around the stove-pipe in an upper room; or when in sum- 
mer raspberries and currants were exposed to the sun in 
plates and the drying process finished on papers or clean 
boards. One of the greatest centers of the dried-fruit in- 
dustry to-day is Rochester, N. Y. Within a radius of 4o 
miles from the city are over 1,500 evaporators in operation, 
with capacities varying from 25 bushels to 1000 bushels per 
day. During the fall and early winter about 30,000 people 
are employed in these establishments, earning from $5 to 
$12 a week. The product during 1887 was about 30,000,000 
pounds of dried apples alone, requiring 5,000,000 bushels of 
apples, and the drying process took 15,000 tons of coal. Each 
100 pounds of apples yields about 12 pounds of dried fruit. 
The parings and cores are used as the basis of apple jellies, 
so that no fruit is wasted. Great quantities of dried apples 
are shipped to Europe every year, 
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THE FEET IN WINTER. 

SOME SUGGESTIONS AS TO THEIR CONSIDERATION AND CARE. 
OME one has remarked that “ self- 
acting rubbers, on and off with a 
kick, are the grandest life preservers 
of the age.” And it is also related 
that poor Mrs, Caudle, the good lady 
whose curtain lectures so long kept 
her patient husband awake, came to 
her death through no more serious 
cause than a pair of thin shoes; she 
could talk to the men about their 
carelessness, but after all she died, 
and Job, thanks to his thick cowhide 
boots lived to “mourn her loss.” 
From October until May, the care 
that we take of our feet will go a 
long way towards securing for our- 
selves both comfort and good health. 
No one can with impunity neglect the condition of their feet 
during these months, and it now has become a well estab- 
lished fact that wet and cold feet are a prolific source of 
disease. 

There are three things necessary in order to secure the 
most healthy condition of the feet; they should be kept 
warm, dry and clean. The first requisite is obtained by 
wearing suitable stockings. In selecting the material we 
should remember first, what fabric is the best non-conductor 
of heat, and second, which is the most comfortable to the 
wearer. Experience has taught us, that woolen is the most 
perfect non-conductor, therefore it is more generally used for 
winter wear than cotton or silk. Care should be taken to use 
only one kind during the season; it is not wise to wear cotton 
to-day and woolen to-morrow, and thus alternate from one to 
the other, as in this way it is very easy tocatch cold. But the 
choice of either material must be left to the wearer. The 
natural heat of the body caused by the activity of the circu- 
lation will suggest which is best for his own individual use. 
Thus for one who has a large amount of natural heat, woolen 
retains this surplus of heat, profuse perspiration is induced 
which soon becomes condensed by the cold which comes 
through the boot or shoe, and the feet are thereby kept 
clammy, damp and most disagreeably cold; but if cotton 
or silk hose is worn, the extra heat is conveyed away, still 
leaving enough to keep the feet comfortably warm. 

The dryness of the feet depends largely upon the kind and 
quality of the boot or shoe worn. Shoes are better for or- 
dinary every-day use than boots, especially for those people 
who walk. For riding or when obliged to stand or travel 
through the deep snow, boots are the best. A cheap pair of 
shoes is dear at any price. It pays in every way to get a 
good shoe; it looks better, wears longer and gives better sat- 
isfaction. A recent writer has given the following directions 
for the preservation and utility of boots and shoes: “Take 
a pound each of tallow and resin and put in a pot on the fire; 
when melted and mixed, apply hot with a painter’s brush 
until neither the sole or upper: will soak any more. If it is 
desired that the boots should immediately take a polish, dis- 
solve an ounce of wax in a teaspoonful of turpentine and 
lampblack ; this should be applied a day or two after but not 
before the fire. Thus the exterior will have a coat of wax 
alone and shine like a mirror, at the same time affording an- 
tiseptic protection to the tallow and resin which will prevent 
them from rotting the leather.” Another important consid- 
eration is not to wear ashoe after the outer or first sole is 
worn through. It is conducive to both health and comfort to 
getit tapped. Rubber boots, overshoes or rubbers should be 


worn only while riding and walking, and not when in the 
house, the store, or in church. 

As to the matter of cleanliness, it should be remembered that 
the pores of the soles of the feet are much the largest in the 
whole body, it is therefore of special importance that they be 
kept open. At least once a week during the winter, the feet 
should receive a good soaking in warm water, and if conven- 
ient twice or even three times a week is none too often. 

Perhaps no class of men suffer more from cold feet than 
those who are obliged to remain out in severe winter weather 
who from the nature of their work are compelled to stand or 
sit in one position most of the time, as for example, horse-car 
drivers, conductors, hackmen, teamsters, etc. To such and 
others, the following method of warming the feet may be of 
practical service. 

It is one of the rules of what is known as the “ Swedish 
movement system,” and is asfollows: Stand erect, and very 
gradually lift yourself upon the tips of the toes so as to put 
all the tendons of the feet at full strain. This should not be 
done spasmodically, but slowly and gradual, the slower the 
better, and remain standing in that fosition as long as pos- 
sible, then return slowly to the natural position. Repeat 
this several times until a sufficient and lively circulation is 
set up. 

In closing, we would offer a word of caution to mothers, 
and that is, do not allow your children to go to bed with cold 
feet; see to it that their feet and legs are warm and dry. 
This will not only make them comfortable and serve to ensure 
them a good night’s rest, but also may prevent suffering and 


perhaps a serious illness. 
N. Patterson, M. D. 
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SAINT VALENTINE. 


Enveloped in myths, and mists, and shadows, 
Gray with centuries of time,— 

Hoary Saint or hoary Sinner, 
Which shall I say, Old Valentine? 


Too long you’ve been praised in the poet’s sonnet, 
Too long been invoked in the lover’s wine ; 

You pass for a saint, 7 believe you’re a sinner,— 
It’s an open question, Old Valentine. 


Make up your balance sheets, bring out your ledgers, 
Give account of this business begun in Langsyne,— 

The mating and wooing, the billing and cooing, 
Down to eighteen-hundred and eighty-nine. 


Call up your witnesses. “See, they come! 
Lovely maidens, brave men in one glowing line ! 

Such joy and love-light, and wedding-bells,— 
Behold the work of Saint Valentine!” 


But the host moving yonder !—Sorrow or anger, 
Woe or despair on each face portrayed ; 

Broken-hearted ; one perfumed line began it, 
Look on your work and be afraid. 


Which wins? have all voted—the glad-eyed, the sad-eyed ? 
Does the saint or the sinner the heavier seem ? 

You had zo hand, you know, sir, in my ingleside, 
So don’t look to me to kick the beam. 


But girls are girls since the world began, 
And boys will be boys to the end of time ; 

And they love you so! Would saint, if he were one, 
Miss an opportunity so sublime ? 


Why don’t you tell them that Truth is undying, 
That Love is self-sacrifice—duty, sure; 

That character lives, though life’s day-dreams are flying, 
And though earth may vanish, heaven will endure. 


In the day when the sea gives up its dead, 
And revealed stand the secrets of earth and time, 
One will solve life’s vexed questions. So, till then, 
We will leave you your title, Saint Valentine. 
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A MAN IN THE KITOHEN. 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A “ BETTY” AND THE OTHER KIND. 


OST women heartily despise a “ Betty,” 
by which is usually meant a man who 
pokes his nose into the details of house- 
hold affairs, dabbles in the work of the 
kitchen and irritates the housewife by 
assuming, regularly or occasionally, 
functions which she deems exclusive 
to herself. The dislike of women for 
this kind of man is in the main well- 
grounded. The average man is un- 
fortunately unable to make himself use- 
ful in household work, without making 

himself, also, more or less a nuisance. A question of this 
kind has, however, many sides. The women who are most 
jealous of their prerogatives in the kitchen are not always 
possessed of the best capacity for maintaining them; and 
some of the most perfect housekeepers the writer has ever 
known, easy mistresses of the arts and systems that make 
up the various departments of household management and in- 
dustry, have been most indulgent and appreciative of the 
efforts of husband, son or brother to help about the house, 
even encouraging original experiment {along the lines which 
have brought into being the scornful epithet above quoted. 
In their households the men were never spitefully ordered to 
“ Let things alone,” told to “ Keep out of my way,” or re- 
quested to “ mind their own business,” because, in the first- 
place, the housewife respected herself too much to use such 
expressions or their equivalents, and because, in the second 
place, the men had acquired such familiarity with the ins and 
outs of the kitchen that they were not likely to hinder rather 
than help when they had occasion to turn their hand to this, 
that or the other matter of housework. This touches the 
secret of the whole matter, anda little thinking along this 
line will suggest a query whether women are not, generally 
speaking, to blame for the fact that the average man isa 
nuisance in the kitchen. 

A mother carefully taught her sons many detsi!s of work 
usually considered the sole province of girls and concerning 
which boys generally grow up in utter ignorance. They 
washed and wiped dishes, learned to prepare plain meals, 
had practice in sweeping and dusting and putting to rights, 
and were taught to patch and darn neatly and to sew on 
buttons. Some of them learned something of the “higher 
branches.” When they went out into the world they had 
frequent occasion to bless the mother for these useful ac- 
complishments ; and when they became heads of households, 
they had an intelligent practical knowledge of the details of 
the work of which their wives had charge and were able to 
make the burden easy in many ways where another man 
would have made it heavier. 

No man worthy of the name permits his wife or any woman 
in his house to perform the heavy drudgery of carrying coal 
and wood, caring for furnaces and stoves, moving stoves or 
heavy furniture, beating carpets, and so on. But this need 
not be the limit of a man’s usefulness about the house. There 
is no reasonable reason why a man should not be able to 
broil a steak, boil or bake potatoes, cook an egg, make coffee 
or tea and prepare other articles of food should an emergency 
arise to make it desirable (and such emergencies do often 
arise), and do it too without turning the kitchen and dining- 
room topsy-turvy in the operation. Some men can and do 
accomplish such work, and even make biscuits, griddle-cakes 
and the like. A woman whose husband is in the habit of 
“ taking hold ” when needed in housework has been heard to 
say that she would rather have him to depend on in case of 


indisposition or other emergency than any girl that could 
be hired. He does not interfere when there is no cause for 
it, but he saves labor for his wife and expense for himself, and 
he is not at all ashamed of doing it nor afraid to undertake it. 
No man need be; rather any man should be ashamed of un- 
willingness and should regret inability to perform any ordi- 
nary household task on occasion. 

Some men have or profess a horror of all housework. It is 
often grounded in laziness. They will go to great expense 
and trouble rather than turn their hands to anything in the 
house even to makinga fire. The “Bettys” do not come 
from that class. Neither are they recruited from the hus- 
bands of common sense, tact and judgment, who know “ how 
to do things ” and know when to do them and when to refrain. 
The genuine “Betty” is a genuine meddler, whose zeal is 
without knowledge, whose helpfulness is without discretion 
and whose officiousness and conceit neutralize what might be 
useful in his make-up. Womankind is excusable for detest- 
ing him. Let her, however, accept these lines as a plea for 
withholding the opprobrious title from men who do not de- 
serve it and for an honest recognition of the right usefulness 
of a properly taught and sensible man about the house, and 


even in the kitchen. 
—One of the “ Men Folks.” 
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OALIFORNIA RAISINS. 

California raisins compete in quality with the famous 
Malaga varieties and the large crop of last year has been in 
in part shipped abroad to supply a deficit in the Malaga pro- 
duct. The culture of raisin-grapes is increasing so rapidly 
in California that the raisin industry there bids fair to become 
one of the largest in the world. The White Muscat is the 
leading variety. The vines are not trained on trellises, but, 
being severely pruned, the lateral shoots are curved over the 
stalk to protect the fruit from the sun. The best grows near 
the ground and only a second grade is produced on the lat- 
eral stalks. The main crop matures about the middle and 
last of August. For curing, the bunches are laid on trays in 
the sun, the drying occupying about three weeks and the 
bunches being turned once during the process. The light 
green of the ripe grape changes to the dark purple seen in 
the raisin. After the drying the raisins are put in “sweat 
boxes” for further curing and to insure uniformity of moist- 
ure. Then they are taken to packing-houses and sorted, the 
entire bunches being put in boxes in the well-known layers, 
and the rest put up in several lower grades. It is usually 
about four weeks from the ripening of the grapes to the mar- 
keting of the raisins. An average yield of a good vineyard is 
six to ten tons of grapes per acre, worth about $20 a ton on 
the vines. The scarcity of the right kind of labor is the 
main difficulty with which California growers have had to 
contend so far. 
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WISE SAYINGS. 

IMPALED BY OUR STEEL PEN AND STEAL SHEARS. 
Soap is “ cheaper than dirt.” : 
Be punctual if you would succeed. | 
Madame Rumor is a wicked old jade. 
The dawn of day has gold in its mouth. 
Do not always calculate on fair weather. 
Prejudice, like a pig pasture, is deeply rooted. 
It matters not so much how a man dies as how he lives. 
One should never be at peace to the shame of his own soul. 
Better to burn up an old hulk than to fire a new and splendid ship. 
The sluices of grog-shops are fed from wine-glasses in the parlor, 
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A HOUSEFULL OF GIRLS—AND ONE BOY. 
AWAITING THE ACTUAL WorRK OF LIFE. 


T is true that a family of daughters is not 
viewed in the same unpromising light as 
formerly, but it is still so much of a problem 
that I shall undertake to disclose to the 
readers of Goop HousEKEEPING the happy 
domestic arrangements of a friend of mine 
who is the proud mother of six girls anda 
boy. Now there are good mothers and 
mothers good only in the sense of a domes- 
tic servant. I need hardly say that my 
friend—who, by the way, is the wife of a 
prosperous iron manufacturer in an adjoin- 
ing State—belongs decidedly to the first 

class. At an age that would seem to many almost incredible, 
this lady’s little tots are taught to put on their own stockings 
and shoes and to make their ordinary every-day toilets. The 
toilet bell is rung ten minutes before the serving of each 
meal; and the children, without hurry, confusion, or the 
slightest disorder, take their places at the’ table, where, with 
their freshly-washed faces and gentle looks, they remind one 
of a row of white lilies. 

As the little miss reaches the eighth year, she is further in- 
structed how to mend and take care of her own linen and 
hosiery. She is also encouraged to keep her room and bu- 
reau drawers systematically tidy, so that every article may be 
at hand when wanted. In this way each child learns its life 
lesson of order, neatness, economy and responsibility, and 
the eldest daughter is not oppressed with semi-motherly cares 
for younger children, as is so often the pitiful case in large 
families where a retinue of servants is not kept, while vexa- 
tious searches for “lost” things, with repeated inquiries of, 
“Who has got my this or my that?” “Did you see my so 
and so?”’—inquiries that keep many a household in a state 
of feverish unrest—become out of the question. 

The next step is still more interesting. It is taken when 
the little girl has arrived at a degree of proficiency in keep- 
ing her clothes in good conditon, and is nothing more or less 
than an initiation into the mysteries of her own personal ex- 
penses. An allowance is paid to her quarterly, and from this 
sum she is expected to provide herself with clothing, school 
supplies, car fare, church money,—in short, everything which 
she needs. Of course these little women consult mamma a 
great deal about their purchases and shopping ; but it is sur- 
prising what a knowledge of business methods, ways and 
means, and ways of making ends meet, they acquire by this 
kind of special training. The manner, for instance, in which 
two of them, with their mamma as the advisory member of 
the committee, will appraise an outgrown garment—which is 
always obligatory upon the next younger to buy—would do 
credit to an experienced dealer in costumes. 

I am aware that to many mothers, with conservative notions 
about children remaining children, this system of my friend’s 
may seem overly systematic, and perhaps even a little harsh, 
“Would not all this business rob home of its chief charm and 
leave us only institutions and little clerks and merchants?” 
some one asks. 

I admit that the idea of a child receiving everything it 
needs directly from its parents, with no forethought on its 
own part, and nc more notion of commercial values than the 
budding blossom has of the value of a sun-ray, is invested 
with much poetic charm. Parents, with various degrees of 
consciousness, enjoy the typical relation they sustain toward 
their children—giving, ever giving, out of a resource that to 
the little one seems illimitable. But let us look at the facts 
of life without prejudice, and think of the painfully-familiar 


home-scenes in which we have witnessed children teasing 
parents for the wherewithal to buy some article, ornament or 
plaything. , Is it less harsh, I ask, less painful to the child 
to be told “No, I can not get you so and so,” than that it 
should cast up a little account in its own brain to ascertain 
for itself whether or not the desired object is obtainable ? 

We say nothing of the effect of this discipline upon the 
future man or woman. Anyone at all observant of the mis- 
erable, covetous cravings of childish women for finer sur- 
roundings than their means can command; anyone who reads 
the daily newspapers, and ponders the stories contained in 
them of robberies and embezzlements committed by other- 
wise respectable men—often, no doubt, committed for the 
purpose of gratifying these same childish women—will see in 
my friend’s system of mental and moral discipline a noble 
and practical means of correcting one of the great evils of 
modern life. 

Little clerks and merchants my friend’s children are to an 
extent. But I feel qualified to say that their knowledge of 
affairs does not interfere with their happiness, or in any way 
mar their lovable qualities as children. Simple, bright, 
mirth-loving, dutiful and affectionate they all are, from the 
oldest—a lovely girl of twenty who has just graduated from 
Vassar College—to the youngest. 

Thus is my friend preparing her daughters and little son 
for the actual work of life, and preserving the while her own 
youth, freshness, and sweet temper; having time for social 
enjoyment, time to dress.and to read, time to entertain her 
husband in his brief intervals at home, time to look after and 
relieve cases of poverty and suffering in her neighborhood ; 
time, in short, to be a useful member of society. 

_ —JSane Ellis Joy. 
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MY VALENTINE. 


Your sweetheart is pretty, I own, 
Her charms ’twould be hard to define ! 
But the prettiest lady that ever was known 
Is my little Valentine. 
She’s dimpled, and sparkling, and rosy, 
And sweet as an old-fashioned posy. 
But coy as a wood-bird 
In spring nesting-time, 
In the loving attentions she shows me. 


She is twice twelve months to a day, 
A lily’s about as tall, 
But in her proud, imperious way 
She queen’s it over all. 
Oh, how she scorns and scouts me, 
And often seems to doubt me! 
But somehow I know that, 
Though say what she may, 
She cannot well do without me. - 


But at times, like a pleasant tune, 
A softer mood o’ertakes her, 
And then she is sunny as skies of the June, 
While all her pride forsakes her. 
Oh, she dances round me rarely, 
Her laugh rings out so clearly! 
She coaxes and nestles 
And kisses me oft, 
And purrs “I love you dearly.” 


Yes, your sweetheart is pretty, I own, 
Her charms ’twould be hard to define, 
But the prettiest lady that ever was known 


Is my little Valentine. ; wr 
—Louise Phillips. 


THERE is strength 
Deep bedded in our hearts, of which we reck 
But little till the shafts of heaven have pierced 
Its fragile dwelling. Must not earth be rent 
Before her gems are found ?— M/rs. Hemans. 
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THE IDEAL PARLOR. 

AND PARLORS WITHOUT ANY IDEAL. 

HE parlor, drawing-room, reception- 
room, or by whatever name you choose 
to specify the state apartment of a 
house, is usually considered an expon- 
ent of the family wealth, dignity, and 
artistic development. It is the recep- 
tacle of the best things, the fetich of 
more or less unreasonable worship, 
therefore it is necessary that we take 
some thought as to how it shall be 
furnished. Even where money is in 
abundance there is such a diversity of 

: opinion among upholsterers and art 
dealers as to what constitutes a useful, beautiful, harmonious 
whole, it is no wonder their victims oft go astray, and the 
modern parlor is apt to be a spectacle at which “men may 
smile and angels weep.” 

The important requisites to be considered are utility, com- 
fort, harmony and expression. Chairs, lounges and tables 
are to be used. They should be well made, substantial, con- 
venient. No amount of gilding or satin bows are a satisfac- 
tory substitute for flimsiness. Who has not seen the look of 
anguish that overspreads the hostess’s face when the heaviest 
guest invariably selects the weakest seat on which to rest his 
massive frame, and when some bustling dame has upset a 
fragile stand that stood tottering on its pipe-stem legs and 
broken the favorite statuette, she can only assure the offender 
with a courteous smile and a raging heart, that the accident 
is of no possible consequence. What pleasure can it be to 
possess articles supposed to be useful, yet that cannot serve 
their appropriate purpose without a likelihood of awkward 
mishaps. One might better place such things under a glass 
case or mark them in bold letters—Dangerous. 

The ideal parlor must be comfortable. There should be 
chairs with short legs for short people, and others with long 
legs for tall people, and with backs that do not bulge to throw 
the sitter forward. It should not be over full; there must be 
room to move about and make one’s best bow without hitting 
the walls or the furniture. Except in spacious apartments 
there are many objections to a table in the center of the room; 
ottomans and hassocks should be well away from the main 
entrance so as not to trip the footsteps of the aged or unwary, 
and the more delicate kinds of bric-a-brac placed above elbow 
reach on brackets, mantels and the tops of book-cases. These 
suggestions do not pre-suppose that one’s visitors are Goths 
and Vandals, unused to the ways of polite society, but in a 
room devoted principally to the entertainment of friends, 
whatever is likely to add to or detract from their enjoyment 
is to be duly considered. 

The material used for coverings and drapery is of but little 
consequence more than that the colors blend properly and 
form an agreeable contrast to the carpet, walls and ceiling. 
Plush is popular, handsome, durable, but too much of it in a 
small room gives a stuffy air and a flavor of the shop. The 
pictures should be hung with a careful regard to light and 
shade, and the ornaments disposed to the best advantage ; 
the selection of these should be governed by a rigid taste in 
regard to quality. Chromos, tea store china, and the produc- 
tion of the crochet needle may answer for certain parts of the 
house, but they have no place in the parlor. If it is the best 
you can afford it may as well go undecorated. 

But above and beyond all these, utility, comfort, harmony, 
important as they are, there must be that indefinite, intangible, 
almost inexpressible something, without which all else is a 
failure, that is called expression. I do not mean by that simply 


the general effect manifest to the visible sense, but the unison 
that often seems to exist between human beings and their in- 
sensate belongings. It is the home-like feeling we breathe 
in the atmosphere making form, color and furniture, alto- 
gether secondary matters. It is that subtle sense of fitness 
and adaptation which is in itself a joy and a delight. 

On two occasions it has been my privilege to enter parlors 
which seemed to me ideally perfect; a perfection none the 
less absolute because so different in type and expression. 
One of these rooms is in the house of a certain family who re- 
side in one of the smaller cities of the Empire State. The 
walls are of a delicate shade of gray, with dado and frieze of 
gold and crimson. The floor, or the outer portion of it, is a 
mosaic of costly woods, the center covered by a Persian rug 
of somber yet brilliant hues. The curtains are of crimson 
silk with trimmings of oriental embroidery, and the upholstery 
of the same material picked out with unique design in velvet. 
In front of a fortieré of crimson velvet stands a marble statue 
of great beauty and power. It is a Vashti—not discrowned, 
dishonored, humiliated, but Vashti, the Queen, in full pos- 
session of her royal state, majestic, noble, haughty, of im- 
perial loveliness. On cabinets and efageres of rare work- 
manship are a choice collection of curios, bronzes and bric-a- 
brac, but all are dominated by one central idea. The marble 
beauty reigns supreme. In other rooms of this mansion 
books and magazines are heaped high upon the tables, birds 
are singing, and flowers are blooming, but that one spot is a 
purely esthetic inspiration. It typifies great wealth and high 
culture; it is a vision of eastern magnificence modified to the 
exigencies of American life; it is in entire sympathy and cor- 
respondence with the owner’s surroundings, and embodies 
his best conception of what is truly artistic and elegant in the 
externals of a home. 

On the coast line of Massachusetts, not far from one of its 
famous beaches, stands a weather-beaten cottage where live 
Uncle Stephen and Aunt Rachel, his wife. Years ago Uncle 
Stephen followed the sea, but he now lives on the profits of 
his garden and fishing smack. This worthy couple are not 
blessed with a superabundance of worldly goods, but, like 
“everybody who is anybody,” they, too, have a keepin’-room 
dedicated to the uses of hospitality. Its carpet was woven 
long ago by Aunt Rachel’s own hands and time has gently 
mellowed its vivid reds and greens. The windows have blinds 
of green paper and through the narrow panes one catches 
delicious glimpses of dancing waves. The square table is 
covered with a home-spun linen cloth, creamy with age, but 
heavy and strong enough to last another half century; above 
it hangs a narrow mirror framed in brass with pendant knobs. 
The chairs were made when hand work was not an expensive 
luxury and a dear old Boston rocker has a patch-work cushion. 
In one corner stands a dresser or cupboard of cherry with 
glass doors, its shelves lined with lovely china, curious carv- 
ings and lacquer work from Japan, and shells picked up on the 
shores of the Indian ocean. On the mantel is a stuffed parrot 
flanked by a pair of brass candlesticks, and a reward of merit 
framed in black, on which one may read in faded ink that 
some sixty years ago it was bestowed on Stephen Cranford 
“for Diligence and Becoming Conduct.” All through the 
pleasant days of summer scores of city visitors drive over 
from the hotels to eat Aunt Rachel’s cookies, drink tea out of 
her egg-shell cups, and express rapturous admiration over 
this quaint, old-fashioned, and altogether lovely room. And 
truly it is lovely, not simply that it is old-fashioned, nor that 
it has some real treasures, but because each article in it bears 
intimate relationship to the others and the whole forms a strik- 
ing picture of the family life of its occupants, their travels, their 
associations, even their characters and personal sentiments. 

It is a combination of these characteristics that so largely 
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help to form an ideal parlor. It is not following a fantastic 
fashion to-day which will be a barbarism to-morrow; it is not 
a foolish and unmeaning mania for flax and spinning wheels 
and other garret lumber, but an intelligent selection of furni- 
ture of whose intrinsic worth and beauty we shall not tire, and 
which shall mark our emancipation from cre ap and worthless 
imitations of splendors which our purses cunnot reach and 


our lives cannot ‘compass. 
—Dora V. Stoddard. 
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BESSIE’S VALENTINE OAKES. 


Fast as her little feet can go, 

Comes tiny Bessie, her face aglow, 

And with almost tears in her bonny eyes, 
‘“*Mamma, sweetest,”’ the darling cries, 

“ Nellie, Bell, May and Pauline— 

Every one have a valentine ; 

And mamma, dearest, they all make fun 
Because I want just a tiny one. 

** And all of them say I am too small, 
And will have to wait till I’m big and tall. 
1 can’t wait, mamma, and so please make 
For your little Bessie a Valentine cake. 

“ Put in it raisins, citron and spice; 

Make it sugary, sweet and nice.” 

**T’ll see,” and mamma, bending, sips 
Honey from the sweet red lips. 

In the kitchen Bessie without a care 

At the table sits in her tall “‘ high-chair,”’ 
And eagerly watches while mamma makes 
For her some wonderful “ Valentine cakes.” 


Perhaps some other mamma to-day 

For another Bessie would know the way 

To make these cakes, then listen to me, 

While in rhyme I give you the recipe. 
RECIPE. 

Take a pound and a half of flour so white. 
Shake it and sift it till smooth and light, 
‘Then make a hole where, well, you know, 

A teaspoon of baking-powder must go. 


“ Sweets to the sweet,” or, to make it plain, 
Take a pound of sugar, like frozen rain ; 

Sift this in, and make no mistake, 

Then into the pan you must four eggs break. 
Take a silver knife, and, with greatest care, 
Stir it together till light as air. 

Of butter at least three-fourths of a pound, 
Then chop it and stir it round and round. 

A handful of currants, some raisins nice, 

Of citron, translucent as amber, a slice. 
Now over this all you must slowly pour 

Of milk just half a pint—no more. 

Then stir it and knead it, so and so, 

Till you make of the mixture a pretty stiff dough. 
Roll it lightly—it can’t be tough— 

An eighth of an inch will be thick enough. 
Next step, you’ll see, is a work of art, 

Each cake must be cut like a little heart. 
Then into the oven—don’t let them burn, 
But bake them all till done to a turn. 

Next ice them over—don’t mind the cost, 
Let each one look as if touched by Jack Frost. 


When baked and iced the cakes are done, 

But for Bessie the fun has but just begun, 

For the Fourteenth of February so fine, 

She sends all her friends a Valentine. 

And never a happier girl than Bess, 

When even the older ones confess, 

While they eat their fill of the cakes so sweet, 

That “ Bessie’s valentines can’t be beat.” 

—Lizsie M, Hadley. 
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“PUSSY IN THE OORNER.” 


“Pussy WILL Love ME BECAUSE I Am Goon.” 


Ox- are subject to most of the diseases which afflict the 
human race; and will frequently “catch” a fever 
from its sick mistress or little playmate. When a cat 

seeks a dark corner, neglects her toilet, and has a hot nose, she 

is sick, and a trifling remedy now will prevent some more 
serious disorder. 

A city cat should have raw meat once a day, in the morning. 
At night give her a hearty meal of warm bread and milk, or 
gravy in the place of milk; always remember a cat will eat 
most anything, if it be warm and wel/-moistened. 

Have milk or water where she can get it and in a c/ean dish, 
for Mrs. Puss is dainty and will scorn to drink dust-covered 
milk or water as quickly as you would. 

A country cat, who has plenty of out doors, should have 
meat twice a day, a piece as big as an egg each time, and cut 
into mouthfuls. 

Kidney or liver, is their favorite, but too much of the latter, 
or of oysters, may cause diarrhcea. They must have grass 
and plenty of it; it is as necessary to them as salt is to us; it 
would pay, in the city, to raise grass and catnip in a box for 
these pets. 

Should a cat be attacked with fits or convulsions, throw over 
her a shawl or rug to prevent damage to herself or furniture ; 
a whiff of chloroform, ether, ammonia, or, lacking these, an 
onion freshly cut will often give relief. 

Should she continue to cry piteously, with eyes wide and 
glaring protect the hands with gloves, grasp her firmly in the 
shawl and with a sharp pair of scissors snip the end of the 
ears; a few drops of blood will be sufficient; let her stay in 
a cool dark place and for several days feed sparingly with 
warm bread and milk. 

One of the most valuable remedies for cats and small dogs, 
is sweet oil. One-half tablespoonful in their milk is seldom 
refused. 

In cases where poisoning is suspected it is the best and cer- 
tainly the easiest remedy. 

For inflamed eyes apply a wash of warm milk or weak borax 
and water. 

A cat will catch cold, sneeze and have all the symptoms of 
influenza; grease the upper part of her nose and administer 
one-half teaspoon of castoria or balsam, if she has a sore 
throat wrap it with a flannel wet with Arabian Balsam and 
keep her away from the children. 

Cats with kittens should not be roughly handled or fright- 
ened; or she will miscarry or suffer during confinement. 

Do not kill all her babies, leave her at least one until such 
time as it can eat other food than its mother’s milk. 

Should her kittens die and the mother suffer from swelled 
breasts, rub them with camphorated oil or even warm lard 
and give aconite and belladonna alternately. 

Some people and doctors are ashamed to prescribe for cats, 
but there can be no loss of dignity in such a humane act. 

Pussy will be a silent ghost gliding through the house, or 
she will be an intelligent, affectionate friend, (not a slave like 
the dog) according as she is neglected or loved and cared for. 

I cannot close without a protest against the cruelty of leav- 
ing a cat to “get its own living” while the house is closed 
during the summer months. 

Give her shelter and pay the butcher and milkman to feed 
her, if there is no friend or home where she can be carried. 

When the breeding of cats reaches the point it has in Eng- 
land, more intelligent care will be taken of her, and she will 
have the same protection of license which is accorded her 
ancient foe, the dog. 


—A. F. Matthewson. 
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LITTLE FOXES 


THAT ARE GREAT FOR SPOILING. 


HE has had a warm welcome,” was the 
happy refrain of a rich gentleman of my 
acquaintance a little while ago, when, 
after years enough to have raised their 
son almost to young manhood, his wife 
presented him with a daughter. Noth- 
ing more natural than that joy and pride 
should attend the birth of this little ‘pri- 
vate princess. But the great majority 
of children enter upon earth’s varied 

scenes under less flattering circum- 

om stances. Notwithstanding which, their 

presence may be as welcome in the cabin as in the mansion. 

Facts do not justify the supposition that in general the 

wealthy and cultured are more ready to make the sacrifices 

demanded of them in rearing a family than are the humbler 
classes. This belongs to no condition of life. It depends on 
the parental instinct, and a nature fond and generous, or cold, 
narrow and selfish—perverted, it may be, by wrong aims and 
wrong methods of living. If neglect of their parental obliga- 
tions by lords and ladies of society who are devoted to ease 
and pleasure, were a material thing like the starving and 
beating that are every now and then brought to light in con- 
nection with squalid poverty and drunkenness, the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children might find work in 
the avenue as in the alley, and behind marble and brown-stone 


. fronts as well as in thronged and reeking tenement houses. 


Many a human parent could with advantage take lessons of 
the lower animals and flying and even creeping things, in 
their devoted self-sacrifice for their young. But half the 
courage and strategy shown by these would solve some of the 
hardest problems in the proper care and training of children. 
Where lies the blame and shame when one whose girlhood 
has been a long famishing for love, grasps the bait of the first 
villain who offers it?—and when her brother whose moral na- 
ture has been suffered to grow to weeds, whose mind is 
stocked with false ideas of life, makes short work of being 
hunted down by the wolf-pack of temptations? The children 
of homes too poor to allow them common comforts, are less 
unfortunate than those who are cheated out of the best enjoy- 
ment of what they have, be it much or little. 

Thoroughly as one is shocked at reading the accounts of 
“the child of the English savage,” one feels obliged to admit 
that the same demon of hate and wanton barbarity—perhaps 
a trifle more concealed—rules in otherwise happily consti- 
tuted families on American, on New England soil. It ex- 
hibits itself in administering sharp rebukes and cuffs for each 
slight or unmeant offence, while the best efforts go unre- 
warded by a syllable of praise ; in the habitual frowning down 
of innocent sports; the biting, bridling, check-reining of 
animal spirits, because somebody’s ears are untuned to the 
music of glad young voices and skipping feet. A child per- 
petually under discipline is like a tree that is always under 
the pruning-knife ; by degrees it loses grace and symmetry, 
and the very sap of life is drained out. 

On sensitive children continued indifference and withheld 
sympathy may have all the scathing effect of spiteful usage. 
What a pitiably unenviable existence has any child that is a 
sort of vagrant in the home, who would be told to “ move on” 
if it could be done! 

A little girl of seven years, whose inmost heart I had won 
by some gifts of toys and trinkets to relieve the tedious days 
of convalescence after a serious illness, during a visit that she 
made me a little later, confided to me a secret of wretched 
living: “We children don’t dare eat as much as we want at 


our meals; father looks at us with such ugly eyes if we ask for 
more, or reach for a biscuit or a cookie,—as if he just longed 
to strike us. He never speaks to any of us at the table, ’cept 
when we’ve done something; nor even to mother.” 

To get the full meaning of the final statement one but 
needed to see the wilted little woman who shared the parent- 
age of a growing family, doing faithful service. Yet this man 
was a sober and industrious mechanic in one of our shoe- 
manufacturing villages, who had got quite a start in the world. 
He provided enough for his family ; the trouble was he chose 
to consider the burden rather than the blessing, and in so 
doing he had fallen into cross-grained and surly habits. 

Who could not witness to the chronic grumbling or fretful- 
ness of some fathers and mothers on account of having so 
numerous a family, or because the daughters were all girls, or 
the opposite, because the sons were boys, and each harder to 
manage than half a dozen of the gentler sex? 

From such forbidding pictures it is delightful to turn to 
others as charming as possible, only from the lovelight that is 
thrown upon them. I thought so the other day when in a 
restaurant whose proprietor is a woman, I heard her say in 
reply to the inquiry of a regular customer—“ Yes, this is my 
baby,” and she spared a hand to pat affectionately the shoulder 
of a well-grown girl of fourteen; “I have three girls—sorry I 
have not three more. That would be none too many.” It is 
more than a dozen years since this woman began in her now 
quite famous place of entertainment a lone fight with the 
world for her support and the means for bringing up her 
family. A capacity for hard work, and not less an indomi- 
tably placid and cheerful temper, have gained the victory. 

Finally, there is a refined species of complaining more 
gloomy even than that which puts itself into words, as an at- 
mosphere dead-laden with fog is more oppressively disagree- 
able than a rain-pour. “God bless our home,” God bless all 
homes, and preserve those at the head of them from indulging 
in moodiness, under whatsoever trials. The substance of the 
appended verses was told me by “ Kitty’s”’ mother herself. 

**GooD AND TRUE.” 
“Good night,” pipes Kitty on the stairs, 
And for returning message lingers, 
** Good night, mamma—I’ll say my prayers.” 
She pulls her sleeve with nervous fingers. 
mamma, say it good and true!” 
For like some bird whose nest is stolen 
The answering note of that adieu, 
And Kitty’s tender heart was swollen. 
She tries once more—“‘ Good night, mamma,” 
A fond, glad voice, and now she listens, 
Her eyes raised to the evening star 
That through the cottage roof-tree glistens. 
“Good night, and go.” Was this her due? 
A sob brave, loving Kitty smothers ; 
“‘ Sweet mamma, say it good and true!” 
Hear the strong pleading, oh, all mothers! 
I know not if she won at last; 
So much, so little was the asking ; 
But this: Child rearing years go fast, 
With their much-mingled joy and tasking. 
With empty hands, in silent home, 
Muses a woman oft self-smitten ; 
Vain tears will start and sighs will come, 
_ For how she would it were unwritten. 
That e’er she grudged in selfish mood 
The mother’s milk of love, the token 
Of pleased content in motherhood, 
The word of beauty, rightly spoken! 
No little feet go up her stairs 
When evening lamps and stars are lighted ; 
Flits there no angel unawares, 
No childhood to be blest or blighted ? 
—Lavinia S, Goodwin, 
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OKRA. 


SOMETHING FOR THOSE WHO Know But LITTLE ABOUT IT. 


HERE are some things one misses 
¥ by being born north of Mason 
and Dixon’s line. One of them 
is the enjoyment of okra. But 
then, on the other hand, those who 
have never known it will never 
realize how much they lose in not 
being able toget it. So, perhaps, 
it is evened up after all. That it 
isn’t much known in the North I 
am convinced from repeated un- 
successful attempts to find it in 
. the markets. I went once to a 

————— seed store to get the seed, think- 
ing that I would raise it myself. The courteous clerk 
informed me that ocher was a coloring matter, not a vege- 
table. “But,” I said, “okra is what I want—not ocher. It is 
a vegetable that I have both eaten and raised.” 

“You are probably thinking of something else,” he said 
“T handle seeds all the time and I am sure there is no such 
vegetable known.” 

In high dudgeon I called for a Vick’s catalogue and then 
and there convinced that dogmatic youth that there were 
more vegetables “in heaven and earth than were dreamt of 
in his philosophy.” 

To those accustomed to it okra is a most delicious dish, 
but I believe a love for it is generally an acquired taste. It 
has a mucilaginous quality that is disagreeable to some 
persons. 

It is easily cultivated in a warm climate, but the pods, to 
be tender, must mature quickly. Otherwise they are tough 
and stringy. It is avery prolific bearer, and a few plants 
will supply a family. The seeds should be sown in shallow 
drills two feet apart, the plants should be thinned to eight- 
een inches‘and the earth drawn up to the plant as it continues 
to grow. The pods should be gathered every day or every 
other day, and if any have gone past the time of using they 
should be thrown away rather than be left to take the strength 
of the plant. 

When more is grown than can be used from day to day it 
can be cut in half-inch pieces and strung for drying. Hang 
the strings thus prepared in some dry, clean place and it will 
soon be ready to put away ina bag. Itcan be used in the 
winter for soups or even stewed,—giving it more time to cook 
than when green. I give a few recipes for the preparation of 
okra and commend it to my Northern sisters. 

Stewed Okra. 

Select tender, green pods. Cut off the tops and boil in clear 
water till tender. Drain off the water and turn gently with a fork 
to break the pods. Season with butter, pepper and salt. Many 
persons like vinegar with it, but this can be added at the table if 
desired. 

Okra on Toast. 

Prepare as above. With afork turn over and over until the 
pods are thoroughly broken and mixed. Have ready toasted 
bread dipped in salted milk and buttered. Spread the mixture on 
the slices and serve on a platter. 

Okra Soup. 

Cut up and skin two chickens, with two onions and three strips 
of sweet middling. Fry this in a skillet (spider); when it is done, 
pour some water on it and rinse all into a pot filling the pot two- 
thirds full of water. Put in a quart of skinned tomatoes and let 
them cook with the soup. Ina sauce pan cook four pints of okra. 
When the chicken in the soup has boiled long enough to bone, 
pour the soup through the colander, so as to take out all of the 


bones, and drop in the pieces of middling. Pull the chicken into 


small pieces, and put back the soup to boil, adding the okra. 
Salt to taste. 
Gumbo. 

Fry two chickens; also, fry one quart of okra; cut up four or 
five tomatoes, a large onion and parsley to taste. While frying 
pour in a pint or more of boiling water. Stew till you can pick 
the bones out of the chicken ; add a teacupful of cream and one of 
rice boiled soft. Add cayenne and black pepper, sait and butter 
to taste. 

Poor-Man’s Okra Soup. 

Make soup from the carcass of a chicken or turkey. One-half 
hour before serving put in one quart of sliced okra, one pint of 
skinned tomatoes and half a dozen good sized potatoes, sliced. 
Make dumplings of ordinary biscuit dough rolled thin and cut in 
squares. Put these into the pot and boil twenty minutes without 
removing the top. In serving the soup, dip from the bottom as 
the vegetables will sink. 

—Rebecca Hart. 
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REBUKED. 
When dainty Spring with wakening wand 
Unchains the prisoned flowers, 
And trips about with glances fond 
To find each tender bud and frond, 
The house-plants sigh with longing eye 
To gather ’neath the open sky 
And feel the freshening showers, 


How eagerly they drink the light !— 
Like children kept from play, 

While others frolic full in sight,— 

They struggle for withheld delight, 

And press the pane with might and main, 

Sweet Freedom’s boundless cup to drain, 
Impatient at delay. 


When warmer blows the breath of Spring 
The prison shackles fall,— 

The flowers unfettered fondly cling 

To garden path, and fragrance fling 

Out far and wide, on every side, 

At dewy dawn and eventide, 
From path to ivied wall. 


A rose-geranium I grew 

Away from wandering eyes, 
Because it lacked the tempting hue 
Of sister flowers. And yet it threw 
A sweeter perfume, day by day, 
Than any other could essay, 

For bees and butterflies. 


When Jack Frost warned with fingers hoar 
The shivering flowers to seek 

Protection in the house once more, 

This lonely plant—neglected sore— 

Was left to die, all helplessly, 

Beneath the glittering, frosty sky, 
Scourged by the north winds bleak. 


One day I passed with footsteps light 
The ivied wall beside, 
My garments brushed with contact light 
Its leaves—all blackened by the night— 
Which sweetly shed around my head 
A sad reproach, that plainly said,— 
“ Our sweetness has not died!” 


—Harry Hayden Moore. 


WE learn too late 
Little things are more great. 
Hearts like ours must daily be 
Fed with some kind mystery. 
Hidden in a rocky nook, 
Whispered from a wayside brook, 
Flashed on unsuspecting eyes, 
In a winged, swift surprise ; 
Small the pleasure is to trace 
One continuous commonplace.—Lucy Larcom. 
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LIVING WITH JOHN’S RELATIVES. 

AND WITH OuR RELATIONS-IN-LAW IN GENERAL. 
PROMINENT judge, giving his 
decision in a divorce case lately, 
remarked that at least three- 
fourths of the unhappiness in mar- 
ried life could be prevented, were 
every couple to live alone for five 
years after marriage. My own 
experience has been a most happy 
one, notwithstanding that three 
months after our wedding-day my, 
husband asked me to receive 
kindly his two sisters who had 
cared for him since the death of 
both parents, many years before. 
Of course I had known during our engagement that when 
John married, Dorothy and Mary would make their home 
with him; and good advice had not been wanting from ac- 
quaintances whom it concerned not, and well-meaning friends 
who really wished my happiness, all with the same note of 
warning underlying it. ‘My dear, never live with your hus- 
band’s family.” “Begin as you intend to go through.” 
“Show them that you intend to be mistress in your own 
house,” etc., ete. 

(Let me remark just here, that it has often been a matter of 
considerable wonderment to me, why some of the best and 
kindest-hearted people of my acquaintance, seem to become 
possessed with a very demon of mischief-making and inter- 
ference when the question arises of marrying off a relative 
or even a mere acquaintance.) 

I thought over matters alone, and perhaps prayed a little 
for guidance, for in my heart I fear I did look forward with 
some nervousness to the invasion of my home by two stran- 
gers, who would no doubt keep an eagle eye on my short- 
comings as a young housekeeper. At the same time it was 
impossible not to love my husband still more for the affection 
he bore his sisters, and I concluded not unnaturally that 
when his wife’s youth faded that the same tenderness would 
be shown her, which had never failed them. 

So it was finally settled and they came to us; in a few 
days apparently feeling quite at home; though candidly I 
think they regarded me with quite as much dread as I did 
them. 

John’s salary was not large and we had taken a pretty little 
flat, so as everything was most conveniently arranged, we 
three women decided to divide the lighter housework and 
cooking between us, though of course I was to be the mistress. 

Now came the rub. I soon found Dorothy the older sister, 
tobe amost capable housekeeper, and as John’s family had 
lived in the West Indies, of course there were many dishes 
that he particularly liked, the names of which were entirely 
new to me, though I had always prided myself on my. knowl- 
edge of cookery. 

It was hard to answer pleasantly when one’s husband would 
remark across the breakfast table, “ My dear, sister will 
gladly teach you what you do not know,” for in the first 
weeks of our married life he had often assured me that he was 
more than satisfied to see how well my own mother had 
trained me. 

I think a good many young wives can sympathize with me 
when I say that trivial as the causes of my unhappiness seem 
now after twenty years of married life, yet at the time I was 
genuinely wretched, and felt as though I would give almost 
anything to have my husband and my home all to myself 
again. 

After much inward wrestling however I finally came to the 


VEEL 


obviously common-sense conclusion that after all it was no 
very vital cause of misery, that if John did fully appreciate 
my Saratoga potatoes and scoHoped salmon, he should oc- 
casionally yearn for the “ Hoppin John” and “Skevensh” 
dear to his boyhood ; so I pocketed my pride, and gave Dor- 
othy to understand that I was willing to learn all she could 
teach me. 

And strange to say, no sooner did she realize that I no 
longer resented the fact that she too was able to contribute 
to John’s comfort, than to my great relief she changed the 
slightly hostile attitude she had at first assumed ; for she was 
at heart really an excellent woman, and confessed that she 
too could learn much from me, for her own life had been so 
full of care, that she had not been able to keep abreast with 
the newer methods, of labor-saving and making our homes 
pretty as well as comfortable in which we have made such 
advances since our grandmothers’ time. 

After that the rest was easy, for Mary, the second sister, was 
a gentle sweet-tempered woman to whose excellent care in a 
trying sickness I have owed my life more than once. 

I have often blessed the day when my two sisters-in-law 
came to live with me. 

Let me say, however, that it is nothing short of positive 
cruelty for mothers to allow their daughters to marry without 
a knowledge of the most homely details of household man- 
agement. 

I can easily realize that my own lot might have been the 
too common one of petty dissension and recrimination that 
has been the portion of many of imy friends, who taken from 
a life of comparative uselessness, find themselves compelled 
to live with perhaps a mother-in-law who naturally is not dis- 
posed.to view her son’s bride through his partial eyes. 

The outcome in the majority of cases is that the young 
wife suddenly awakens to the fact that the lover who feigned 
indifference to such prosaic matters as eating and drinking 
has suddenly developed what seems to her an absurdly seri- 
ous interest in all that pertains to his stomach. 

Too proud to admit her ignorance she loftily tells him that 
“Mamma always attended to the housekeeping. She never 
allowed me to do anything menial.” 

Then steps in John’s well-meaning but injudicious mother, 
or sister perhaps, with the stern resolve that his digestion and 
comfort shall not be sacrificed to the inexperience of a mere 
chit of a girl. Aprés/ The usual sequel of tears, appeals 
from both sides to poor John, who loyally trying to stand by 
his marriage vows, and protect and cherish the delicate 
creature who depends only on him; yet finds himself guiltily 
wondering why Arabella seems to have changed in some way, 
does not look as bewitching, viewed across a breakfast of 
muddy coffee and fried beefsteak as in her mother’s pretty 
little cottage, where everything was so daintily appointed. 

Dear young wives, a little foresight some years before mar- 
riage, and training not at afashionable cooking school, but in 
your own home kitchens, would smooth the inevitable diffi- 
culties in your married life so effectually that you could face 
undaunted even the dreaded lot of living with your relations- 
in-law. 

—Mrs. Edward A. Perpall. 


Love—such a slender moon, going up and up, 
Waxing so fast from night to night, 
And swelling like an orange flower-bud, bright, 
Fated, methought, to round us as to a golden cup, 
And hold to my own two lips life’s best of wine, 
Most beautiful crescent moon, 
Ship of the sky! 
Across the unfurrowed reaches sailing high. 
Methought it would come my way full soon, 
Laden with blessings that were all, all mine, 
A golded ship, with balm and spiceries rife.—/ean /ngelow. 
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OHILDREN’S VOICES. 
“God gave to the eye its soft splendor, 
To the form the sweet grace of a cloud, 
To the heart its rich treasure of feeling; 
But mid all the gifts He endowed 
The race His love vouchsafed to fashion, 
With which to bewail or rejoice, 
And show all that fills our existence, 
Yet precious of all is the voice.”—Alfred B. Street. 
O little attention is paid to a child’s speaking voice that 
S the thought of any possibility of its improvement comes 
with all the force of a new idea. In these days when 
the subject of physical culture is so rapidly gaining ground 
this important detail should not be omitted. 

When a child speaks, it uses a voice which all about it 
recognize as belonging to that special child. The French 
call this individuality of tone “#mbre, the Germans call it 
ton-farbe (tone-color), but perhaps our English word quality 
defines it as well as any. Quality is the resultant of a natural 
action of vocal organs more or less perfectly formed. It is 
seldom that there is any malformation in these parts, but a 
child often starts in life with some hereditary tendency to use 
these organs incorrectly. And it is to arrest this tendency at 
the very beginning that all efforts should be directed. 

This delicate voice 1s produced, as every one knows, by the 
lungs sending through the wind-pipe a current of air which 
causes the larynx to vibrate. These vibrations pass into a 
variable cavity above, consisting of the pharynx, mouth and 
nose. And it is just here that the trouble arises, for the plac- 
ing of the voice is of the utmost importance. By placing is 
meant the point where these vibrations strike ; if they strike 
the pharynx it gives a deep, guttural voice, if they are 
thrown into the roof of the mouth or head, the voice is high 
and squeaky, and if they are expelled through the nose, 
the tones become nasal. These three are the most com- 
mon faults, but there are numberless degrees of each. The 
difference may be detected not only by the ear, but by the 
sense of feeling. After a little practice, one can easily place 
his voice where he chooses with sufficient accuracy for the 
present purposes; and in the case of a young child the 
teaching can best be done by imitation. Being careful to 
place your own voice correctly, call his attention to the sound 
and then imitate the placing he uses. If the child repeat this 
after you, he will soon feel the difference as well as hear it, 
and with a little judicious care the improvement in his voice 
will be noticeable in a short time. As in the correction of 
any habit, he will require constant attention, for you have to 
contend with the partially formed habit of wrong placing and 
the tendency to this habit. 

Another thing demanding consideration is the matter of 
articulation. Who has not noticed the lazy method of speech 
some children use? Lisping comes under this head. In 
cases where the voice is not objectionable, the way in which 
the words are moulded mars the whole effect. This should 
be comparatively easy to correct, however, for children natur- 
ally use the pronunciation of those about them, and all that 
we need do is to pay a little extra attention to their own artic- 
ulation and time will do the rest. Who can admire a pretty 
boy with ruddy cheeks and sparkling eyes quite so much after 
one has heard him say, “ Please-’me-’I’ve-n-ap’le?” It is 
just as easy and does not take any longer to say, “ Please may 
Ihave an apple” than it does to repeat the jargon above. 
Not that we would make the children precise and prudish in 
such matters. These points, of course, should not be ex- 
aggerated,—“ All growth is a slow process.” 

So much of the physical conditions of voice, but the broader 
and subtler field of mental and spiritual causes are not to be 
neglected. Oken declares “the cry of an animal to be an 


expression of its innermost.” So in human beings the voice 
mirrors inward states. Can we expect sweet tones from a 
child whose petty, querulous disposition has never been con- 
trolled? The voice of childhood has not, and never should 
have the complexity of meaning that an older person’s has; 
but its intrinsic qualities should be vitality, frankness and 
sweetness. An exaggerated drawl is never attractive, it 
savors too much of indolence and affectation, with which 
childhood should have nothing to do. 

Let the children’s voices reflect the sunshine in which they 
play with a suggestion of the freshness of the Nature about 
them. And when it is necessary to scold the little things, 
don’t use a harsh, loud voice ; speak to them temperately and 
firmly, for if you yield to your temper, in a few days you will 
hear a lecture delivered to dolls in the same high key and 
wonder “ where in the world the child could have heard such 
a dreadful voice!” On the other hand, do not allow the chil- 
dren to raise their voices in passion ; if they once acquire the 
habit of speaking in a soft, low tone, this same habit will be 
of assistance in governing a quick temper. 

The matter of the child’s voice is but one of the number- 
less themes of which a mother and teacher must think. We 
do not ask undivided attention to this one point, only a little 
care, wisely bestowed. We must remember, too, that there 
is much in the bestowal of care. The labor of teaching may 
be lessened one half, if instead of an hour’s lecture once a 
week, five minutes be spent on the subject every day. Es- 
pecially is this true in the case of young children, from whose 
small minds ideas pass quickly. 

Surely it is worth trying for—a good voice. A voice which 
can persuade or restrain, caress or rebuke. It is a help in 
the progression towards the perfection for which we are all 
striving. 

—L. Helena Crumett. 
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OLOTHES OLEANING. 

Soiled and faded black cashmere may be made to look al- 
most as good as new by washing in soapsuds, rinsing in water 
and then putting in water with so much bluing in it that it 
looks black. The cloth is to lie in this for some time, as long 
as over night if it is much faded. Do not wring the cloth 
after taking from the water, but hang up to dry in a shady 
place. If the gown is elaborately trimmed, the trimming may 
better be ripped off and treated in this separately. Dark-blue 
cashmere can be made to look beautiful if renewed in this 
way. For silk cleaning, paper and a hot iron is the old and 
best method. Put brown paper under the grease spot, on a 
board, and over the spot place several sheets of the paper. 
With a medium heated iron press firmly on top and several 
times renew the sheet of paper next to the silk ontop. The 
paper will finally absorb all the grease. This method is ap- 
plicable to any unwashable cloth, except’velvet, plush, etc. 

Ammonia is a favorite substance for cleaning clothing. 
The ammonia should be well diluted with water—15 drops are 
enough in a small basin of water. A piece of flannel is satur- 
ated with this dilution and rubbed on the grease spot until it 
is removed ; after which that place on the cloth is sponged off 
with clear water. Dry somewhat and iron when damp. Am- 
monia water is also recommended to remove the shiny look 
from a black coat, but it is not good for much for this pur- 
pose. Strong black coffee, to which have been added a few 
drops of ammonia, is said to be good for cleansing a black 
coat that needs a thorough renovating. 


Our sweet illusions only die 

Fulfilling love’s sure prophecy ; 

And every wish for better things 

An undreamed beauty nearer brings.— Whittier. 
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THE HISTORY AND POETRY OF PINS. 


Tue Pin THAT IT Is A SIN TO STEAL. 


NTIQUARIANS differ as to the history of 
pins. We are told that they are of modern 
invention—some writers asserting that they 
were invented and brought into use about 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
Others tell us that Anne of Bohemia, first 
queen of Richard II, [1367-1394] intro- 
duced them into England. But metal pins 
were used in dressing the hair of Greek and 
Roman ladies, and ivory pins have been 
found in some of the ancient British bar- 
rows. But though the precise date of their 

introduction into England is uncertain, there is no doubt that 

they were a luxury, and for a long time comparatively rare. 

Garments were fastened in many and various ways,—“ with 

strings, laces with points, and skewers of wood and of metal.” 

Among savage nations, and in times of peculiar destitution 

among civilized peoples, thorns have taken the place usually 

filled by pins. Virgil, describing the wretched Greek captive, 

Achemenides, mentions his clothing fastened with thorns, 

(consertum tegumen spinis). 

Literature has not disdained to mention pins, as Shake- 
speare’s pages testify. The princely Hamlet, fearless of 
danger, says: 


“*T do not set my life at a pin’s fee.” 
The afflicted Queen of England, proposing to her com- 
panions to listen to the conversation of the gardeners, says: 
‘* My wretchedness unto a row of pins 
They'll talk of state.”—2Richard 
A great Shakespearean critic considers this passage of value 
as “showing that pins were put up in the same way three 
hundred years ago as now.” 

Though small, they are by no means unimportant. “ Dear 
me! what signifies a pin?” were the haughty words of the 
heroine of a poem of Jane Taylor’s, dear to a generation now 
past. But she soon saw the value of the slighted object, 
when, at the hour appointed for the pleasure-party, 

‘* The carriage rattled to the door, 
Then rattled fast away ; 

But poor Eliza was not in, 

For want of just a single pin!” 

The story is told of a poor young man seeking business, 
that, having applied for a situation and been refused, he was 
walking away, sad and well-nigh disheartened, when he 
stopped to pick up a pin lying on the ground. The wealthy 
merchant into whose service he had just failed to obtain 
admission, was looking from the window and sawhim. He 
had himself risen from poverty by his own exertions; he was 
struck by this incident, and, accustomed to judge of character 
by trifles, he believed the young man would prove honest and 
careful. He ordered him to be called back, gave him employ- 
ment, and a pin laid the foundation of wealth and success. 

These trifles have done better work. Many years ago a 
certain Polish nobleman was imprisoned for having, it was 
said, spoken insulting words concerning the Russian govern- 
ment. History has told us of many a captive whose prison- 
hours have been cheered by the converse of friends and the 
enjoyment of favorite studies ; but for him was no alleviation. 
No companion relieved his loneliness, and had he been 
allowed any means of employment, the darkness of his dun- 
geon would have prevented his making use of them. But he 
discovered in his clothing four pins, which supplied that 
great want, “‘ something to do.” Dropping them on the floor 
of his dungeon he would search, groping in the darkness, 
until he found them. To do this was his sole occupation, and 


it was his belief that only the employment thus furnished had 
preserved his reason. When, after six years’ imprisonment, 
the news of his freedom was brought him, he was on the 
ground hunting for one pin which had been for two days miss- 
ing. The four pins, bent and corroded, were set in a brooch 
and worn by his wife, to whom they were more precious than 
gems. 

Superstition has not forgotten the pin. Like other pointed 
articles, it is “to be lent, not given,” and we are told in 
strains embodying equal measure of truth and poetry: 

“ See a pin and pick it up, 
All the day you’ll have good luck.” 

Law has deigned to notice the pin. Not long before the 
close of the reign of Henry VIII, a law was passed entitled 
“An Acte for the true Makyng of Pynnes,” enacting that the 
price should not be “ more than 6s. 8¢. a thousand.” In the 
days when pins were rare they were a very acceptable pres- 
ent; “instead of the gifts, a composition was sometimes 
received in money ;” this was called, of course, pin-money, a 
term which has been extended to a sum of money “ secured 
by a husband on his marriage for the private expenses of his 
wife.” Addison has recorded his dislike of what he calls 
“the doctrine of pin-money ;” “it is,” he writes in 1711-12, 
“ of late date, and it is for the interests of both sexes to keep 
it from spreading.” He proposed “needle-money” as a 
better name, as it “would have implied something of good 


housewifery.” 
—Pamela McArthur Cole. 
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HIS BEST GIRL. 

Not a word was missed in spelling, 
Nor was broken any rule, 

So Ben’s step was with the music 
Marching proudly out of school. 

O’er the stile he bounded quickly, 
With a hurrah and a shout; 

And the boys and girls kept asking: 
‘* What on earth is Ben about?”’ 


In the shop below the corner, 

Soon Ben stepped and looked them o’er,— 
All those valentines just opened,— 

While the girls peered through the door. 
And he whispered to the shopman, 

With his heart all in a whirl,— 
“T must have the best in stock, sir, 

’Tis to send to my best girl!” 


Was it blue-eyed Agnes Cummings? 
Could it be that black-eyed Bess? 

Or, perhaps, ’twas Kitty Wilbur ?— 
No, the shopman could not guess. - 

Soon Ben chose one, ’twas so pretty, 
Quite unlike any other; 

Then he whispered to the shopman,— 
** My best girl is my mother!” 


“Girls, these days, are queer and flighty, 
Very friendly, then so cool, 

And just because a fellow doesn’t 
Always walk by plumb and rule. 

But the mothers understand us; 
Mine’s the one that I tie too. 

Now I'm off. When mother gets this, 
How I wonder what she’ll do!” 


“You are right,” the shopman answered ; 
** Always stick to mother, boy.” 

And Ben bounded through the doorway, 
Whist’ling loudly in his joy. 

Then the girls walked off together, 
Wondering much which one would get 

Valentine, “ O, just the sweetest! ”’ 
But those girls are wondering yet. 


—Susan Teall Perry. 
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FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 
HOUSEKEEPER’S SUPPLIES FOR FEBRUARY SEWING—HEMSTITCHED 
SHEETS AND PILLOW CaAsEs—LuXURIOUS BEDDING AND 
COMFORTABLES. 


HOUSEHOLD LINEN. 


HE midwinter weeks have long been re- 
served by provident housewives for reno- 
vating their household supplies of bedding 
and linen and preparing simple gowns of 
cotton and white nainsook and mull for 
summer. The supply of household linens 
and cottons was never more attractive 
than now. The shops are making a feature 
of hemstitched sheets and pillow-cases in 

linen and of the dainty hemstitched white towels which are 
now sold at prices within every one’s reach. It is to be re- 
gretted, however, that few of the hemstitched sheets offered 
for sale are long enough for an ordinary bed. In order to 
gain a paltry quarter of a yard in length the manufacturers 
have in most instances cut their sheets so they measure, after 
hemming, only two yards and a quarter. The majority of 
careful makers of bedding make their sheets two yards and 
three-quarters long before hemming; this leaves a sheet, 
when hemmed, of over two and a half yards in length. In 
purchasing all sheets and bedding the greatest care is neces- 
sary. Measurement of all kinds must be carefully made, for 
few household goods are exactly what they claim to be. The 
amount of time and confusion which would be saved if every- 
thing sold in shops was just as it is represented to be, can 
hardly be estimated. It is probable the merchant would be a 
greater gainer even than the customer, the deception of 
trade measurements cause such continual trouble in changing 
goods. Every successful shop-keeper has long ago learned the 
old axiom that “honesty is the best policy” and would gladly 
be freed from the annoyance of continually explaining that 
certain plain figures showing the size of goods are to be taken 
in a “ Pickwickian” or trade sense. The linen sheets which 
are quoted as falling short of a housekeeper’s standard limit 
of length, two yards and a half, actually are marked ten- 
quarters square. 
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BED BLANKETS. 


Bed blankets exhibit even more strikingly the deceptions of 
trade-marks. A blanket measuring thirteen quarters, the 
largest size made, if of pure California wool, will not usually 
measure more than eighty-four inches in width by ninety in 
length. A blanket of cotton and wool will measure more in 
the same size. The cause of this, manufacturers say, is that 
blankets are measured, not by their size when ready for sale, 
but by the size of the frames on which they are stretched to 
dry after manufacture. This may be so, but it seems difficult 
to believe that any blanket measuring three yards and a 
quarter on the frames should shrink to less than two yards 
and a half off from them. Conscientious merchants fre- 
quently publish the exact size of blankets opposite the trade- 
mark, but this is not the rule. It is not advisable to buy any 
sheeting for a double bed except the ten-quarter width. This 
sheeting in standard grades measures exactly what it should. 
Twelve-quarter sheeting is no longer manufactured. The 
blankets measuring eighty inches in width are the suitable 
size for a double bed; anything narrower is uncomfortable. 

DOWN AND WOOL COMFORTABLES. 

Down and wool comfortables sold in the shops are seldom 
over two yards in width. This is too narrow for a double bed, 
and the only alternative is to make comfortables at home. 
Cotton comfortables have long ago been condemned by 
physicians, and if one cannot afford the luxury of down or 


wool it is better to depend entirely on blankets. The cheap, 
so-called “down” comfortables in shops are usually filled 
with fine geese feathers. Arctic down is nothing more than 
the down of the German goose. This weighs more and is not 
as desirable as eider down. Moreover it is very difficult to 
work in, as minute particles of the feathers fill the atmos- 
phere whenever it is stirred, covering everything and causing 
breathing to be uncomfortable. Eider down, on the contrary, 
stays in place like cotton and can be as easily handled. A 
good eider down can be bought easily at eight dollars a 
pound from wholesale dealers in feathers. It may be some- 
times obtained at a cheaper price, as the Arctic down is now so 
freely used that the genuine article often sells low. The 
down of the eider duck is gray or drab, never white, and is 
the only down that stays where it is put and does not fly 
about in the atmosphere. A good eider down quilt ten- 
quarters square will cost from $25 to $30 made at home and 
covered with India silk or wool challie; the choice of cover- 
ing grading the cost. Next to a down comfortable is one 
filled with camel’s-hair wool, which is now sold at about 
seventy-five cents a pound. This wool makes an exception- 
ally luxurious comfortable and according to the requirements 
of the Jaeger system should be covered with some woolen 
fabric like fine cashmere wool challie. Ordinary sheep’s 
wool makes an excellent bed-covering though considerably 
heavier and consequently not equal to camel’s-hair wool. 


PILLOWS AND BEDDING. 


Most good housekeepers have learned the value of a genuine 
hair mattress so that no word of caution seems necessary, 
but the frequent ‘tricks that are resorted to for deception 
render it doubly necessary that the housekeeper take heed 
where her mattresses are sent to be renovated and to whom 
they are sent. Itis afar better plan to have all such work 
done at home, but this is quite a difficult matter, as uphol- 
sterers grumble about the lack of conveniences at houses and 
prefer to do this work at their shops. It is not the exception, 
but the rule to deceive in these matters. The camel’s-hair 
wool mentioned for comfortables makes a luxurious bed, that 
costs about the same as white horse-hair. As made by the 
Jaeger system, these mattresses are covered with woolen 
drill. The double mattress in one piece made up in this way 
costs about forty-nine dollars. 

Considerable misunderstanding often results from house- 
keepers failing to comprehend that a feather with almost no 
stem, almost as light therefore as down, will weigh so much 
less in the same bulk, that half the quantity of feathers by 
weight are required as for a heavier feather. A pillow that 
weighs more than two and a half pounds to a tick, twenty-two 
by twenty-eight inches in size, is too heavy to be economical. 
It is true that such light feathers will cost a dollar and twenty 
cents a pound, but it will require five pounds of seventy-five 
cent feathers to fill the same tick, and the pillow of expensive 
feathers will cost only three dollars, while the pillow of 
cheaper feathers will cost three dollars and seventy-five cents. 
A pillow of camel’s-hair wool and one of down are delightful 
additions to the lounge where it is difficult to get enough 
pillows. Here, usually a small pillow filled with balsam fir is 
placed. Persons who suffer from headaches and rush of 
blood to the head and infant children should use a hair 

illow to sleep upon. 
—Helena Rowe. 


ETERNAL Hope! when yonder spheres sublime 

Peal’d their first notes to sound the march of time, 
Thy joyous youth began, but not to fade 

When all thy sister planets had decay’d ; 

When wrapt in flames the clouds of ether glow, 

And heaven’s last thunder shakes the world below, 
Thou, undismay’d, shalt o’er the ruins smile, 

And light thy torch at Nature’s funeral pile.—Campdell, 
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THE 00ZY OORNER. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner” depart- 
ment, every way worthy of publication, which do not appear for 
the reason that the names and addresses of the writers are not 
given. Only such contributions will be printed in any department 
of Goop HousEKEEPING as are accompanied by the name and 
address of the writer. Pets 


A VERY PARTICULAR NOTICE. 

If “Mrs. H. W. W.” of Frankfort, Ky., will read the above 
standing paragraph and govern herself accordingly, the paper sent 
us under date of January 25, will be printed, otherwise not. 

In this connection we beg to say once more and emphatically, 
that communications sent to GoopD HOUSEKEEPING, of whatever 
name or nature, without the full address of the writer—for proper 
identification only, and “not for publication” without the writer’s 
permission—will follow an army of their “illustrious predecessors ” 
in the grand procession which is constantly on the march from the 
printing office waste basket to the paper-mill and “no questions 
asked.”—Editor of HOUSEKEEPING. 


ICING. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 
Can any one give a nice recipe for soft icing, such as we find on 
Angel Food and Penny Pound Cake at the baker’s? ‘J. C. K. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ABOUT ASPHODELS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Can any reader of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, East or West, North 
or South, give any information about Asphodels? How and 
when planted? 

Conn. VALLEY. 


HOME-MADE CRACKERS. 
Editor of GooOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Has any one of Goop HOUSEKEEPING’s many readers a good 
recipe for making home-made crackers, that they would furnish 
for the benefit of A YounG HOUSEKEEPER. 

SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


PILLOW SHAMS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

May I ask Jeanette Smith to specify in particular how large the 
pillows should be she speaks of in her article on “ Practical Fancy 
Work,” in Goop HouSEKEEPING No. 93, also how fine should the 
cord be to make the fringe, what number! mean? Mrs. A. M. 

ELKTON, DAKOTA. 


MORE LIGHT WANTED. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will Mrs. A. B. Ackerman kindly tell us what quantity of flour 
to use in her “ Lady Fingers,” and in her Chocolate Eclairs. For 
the sake of beginners I think, if she would please tell what is to 
be done with the prepared chocolate they would understand better. 

ROCKFORD, ILL. ; H. M. J. 


OVEN THERMOMETERS. 

Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : P 

Will you please answer through your correspondence column, 
where we can buy an oven thermometer, and the price; as I have 
seen them mentioned a number of times in the magazine, and 
know several people who would like to have them but do not know 
of any place in this city where they may be had. M. F. P. 

ALLEGHANY CITY, Pa. 


WHITE SPONGE GAKE. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

G. G. of Davenport, Iowa, asks for a good recipe for white 
sponge cake. The following is very good. 

WHITE SPONGE CAKE.—One and one-half cupfuls of pulverized sugar, 
one cupful of flour after it is sifted, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, 
and the whites of eleven eggs. Sift the flour and cream of tartar four 
times, Then yse¢ one cupful after it is sifted the four times, Beat the 


eggs stiff, then add the sugar and one teaspoonful of rose extract. Add 
flour, beat lightly but thoroughly. Bake in an ungreased tin 4o minutes. 


ROCKFORD, ILL. C. 


FURNITURE POLISH. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will some one please tell me in your Cozy Corner what kind of 
polish or varnish wi!] make old mahogany or walnut furniture look 
like new. Please to give the exact quantity of mixture used, and 
greatly oblige one of the constant readers of Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING, which I think it is one of the most instructive maga- 
zines published. Mrs. E, W. 

AURORA, NEVADA. 


BAKING POWDER AND LEMON PIE FROSTING. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will some one tell me why in the use of Royal Baking Powder, 
my biscuits have sometimes a fine speckled appearance on the 
crusts, though carefully sifted with the flour more than once, and 
how this.may be avoided. Also how to prevent the frosting upon 
lemon pies, puddings, etc., withdrawing from the edge of the plate 
or dish after standing a few hours. M. 

NEWTON HIGHLANDS, Mass. 


CARPET AND PORTIERE WEAVING. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

If “C.” of West Newton, Mass., will send to Mrs. Sarah Noyes 
Woodward of West Newbury, Mass., she will get the necessary 
information about carpets. Visitors to the Women’s Department 
of the Mechanics Fair, in Boston, 1887, saw and admired the 
specimens of carpet, rug, and portiere weaving exhibited there, as 
well as the hand loom operated by Mrs. Woodward and assistants. 
Prices vary with the width and quality of work, but are low 
enough for any one. G. A. GLENCOE. 

Boston, MAss. 


SPONGE CAKE, CHEESE STRAWS AND “LEFT OVERS.” 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I see in Cozy Corner of January 5, that G. G. of Davenport, 
Iowa asks fora 


SponcE CakKeE.—Beat the yolks of twelve eggs for half an hour, then 
add one pound and a half of fine sifted sugar, and whisk it till you see 
it rises in bubbles. Then beat the whites to a strong froth, having done 
this, whisk them well with the yolks and sugar. Work in fourteen 
ounces of flour with the rind of two fresh lemons grated. Bake in a 
well-buttered mould (tin is best) ina quick oven. Half an hour should 
bake it well. 

A Goop SPONGE CAKE AND DoMINOES.—If for a cake use double 
the quantity of ingredients and a longer time for beating them. If for 
dominoes, four eggs, half a pound of sugar sifted, seven ounces of flour, 
with a flavoring of lemon essence. Beat the yolks of the eggs ten min- 
utes with half the quantity of sugar, a quarter of a pound, and the 
flour. Whisk the whites separately with the remaining sugar and lemon 
flavorings, add them to the yolks and stir gently together. Put the 
mixture in a shallow buttered tin and bake in a quick oven half an hour. 
When nicely browned take it from the oven and with a sharp knife cut 
it into the shape and size of dominoes. Then beat the white of an egg 
with some sifted sugar to make icing, which place on top of dominoes, 
keeping a part to color with cochineal with which make the dots, put 
them in the oven a minute or two to dry and if they are nicely arranged 
on a dish covered with colored tissue papers cut in frills, they forma 
pretty dish. 

If G. G. requires a fancy dish of cheese I can answer for the 
following being nice and looking pretty : 

CHEESE STRAWS.—Two ounces of grated cheese (Parmesan if you 
can get it), two ounces of butter and two of flour. Mix the cheese, 
flour, a little salt and cayenne pepper. Melt the butter and mix all 
together. Roll out thin six inches long and as thick asastraw. Bake 
a light brown and serve hot on a napkin, (they will be found just as 
nice cold.) 

“ A Subscriber,” Rye Valley, Oregon, in Goop HouSEKEEPING 
of December 22, 1888, asks about “ Beef stews and left overs.” 
Here are a few recipes: 

BEEF S.Lices.—Cut slices off any joints of cold beef. Make a force- 
meat of two slices of ham or lean bacon, two eggs, a few herbs and 
one gill of bread crumbs, half a gill of suet, a little salt, pepper anda 
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pint of good gravy. Let the slices of meat be half an inch thick and 
four square if possible. Pound the forcemeat in a mortar and having 
bound it with the yolk of an egg, spread it on the meat. Roll them 
round and tie them or else fasten with a skewer. Brush them over 
with egg and roll in fine bread crumbs slightly brown in oven and then 
put them into a good gravy and stew till tender. Serve with the gravy 
and garnish with créutons of toasted bread. 


STEWED RuMP OF BrEF.—Half roast your beef, then put it into a 
stewpan with two quarts of water, and one of red wine, two or three 
blades of mace, a shallot, a little juice (the pickle if you have it), two 
of walnut ketchup and some browning. Cayenne pepper and salt to 
your taste. Cover it close and let it stew over a gentle fire two hours. 
Then take up the beef and lay it on a deep hot dish, skim off fat from 
gravy and strain, put in half a pint of mushrooms. Thicken the gravy 
and pour over meat. Garnish with forcemeat balls and freshly scraped 
horseradish. 


BEEF GorRBETS.—Take any pieces of beef and cut in small pieces and 
put ina stewpan. Cover with water and when they have stewed one 
hour, put ina little mace, cloves and whole pepper with a little celery 
cut sma!l in a muslin bag. Then add salt, turnips and carrots pared and 
cut in pieces, a little parsley, bunch of herbs tied in muslin, and a cut 
of bread and one ounce of rice or barley. Cover closely and stew till 
tender. Then take out the bread and ingredients in the muslin and 
have ready toasted a thick slice of bread which cut in pieces and lay on 
dish, put on the meat and pour gravy over. Serve very hot. 


MINCE AND MACARONI.—Cook half a pound of macaroni in a quart 
of warm water for one and one-half hours, one ounce of butter and 
some salt. Let it boil up and then simmer till cooked, stir and add 
more warm water if needed. Butter well the inside of a mold (china) 
and when cooked press the pieces of macaroni into the butter covering 
the bottom and sides, then put in whatever meat you have minced and 
fill the mould. Then steam for one hour. When turned out the maca- 
roni forms the shape with the mince inside. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. Mrs. H. 


CHICKEN SALAD AND OYSTER SCOLLOP. 
Eaitor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

“Julia,” of Newton, N. J., asks fora recipe for chicken salad 
and oyster scollop. I should be very glad to give to Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING my recipes as a slight acknowledgment of my 
appreciation of the many useful suggestions I have received froin 
that source: 


CHICKEN SALAD.—Choose a medium-sized fowl or chicken, boil it, 
(in water to which a generous pinch of salt has been added) until tender, 
let it remain in the water until cold. Then remove all skin, bones and 
gristle. Cut up the meat not chop it, chopping makes the salad soft 
and flabby. To the cut meat add a little salt, and the white part of 
a bunch of celery. Toss up these ingredients with a fork until light, 
then set away on the ice, or in a cool place until you make your dress- 
ing. For the dressing use an ordinary egg beater. Anything is 
better than a fork, which is slow and uncertain. Ingredients for 
dressing are: Yolks of three eggs, one-half teaspoonful of dry mustard, 
one-half teaspoonful of sugar, a pinch of cayenne pepper, one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, one teacupful best salad oil, juice of one lemon 
(large). Mix the mustard, sugar, pepper and salt with the yolks of 
eggs first, then add oil, about one tablespoonful at a time, when you get 
to your last two tablespoonfuls of oil beat in your lemon juice, it will 
then turn white and creamy. Beat it thoroughly and add your re- 
maining oil, beat this well and you will have a dressing that can be 
cut with a knife, and spread on top of your chicken and celery. You 
can if you wish add some chopped capers and cucumber pickles to the 
dressing, and olives are always nice with a salad, but the omission is 
not noticed. You can make your dressing some hours before you 
want to use it, and can keep it by putting it on the ice. If you follow 
the directions I am sure you will have a splendid salad. Garnish the 
edge of salad dish with lettuce leaves. 


OysTER SCOLLop.—Drain the liquor from your oysters and save it, 
butter a pudding dish, and spread a layer of cracker crumbs on the bot- 
tom, dot with small pieces of butter and sprinkle salt and pepper just a 
little over this, then add a layer of oysters, and then mix a cupful of 
milk to your oyster juice, and pour a little over the oysters. Next puta 
layer of cracker crumbs on the oysters, and continue as at first until 
your oysters are used up then put double the quantity of cracker 
crumbs on top and moisten well with the juice and plenty of butter put 
on in pieces over the top. Bake in a hot oven about an hour to an hour 
anda half. It should be a golden brown and very delicious. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Mrs. F. B. C. 


QUIET HOURS WITH THE QUIOK WITTED. 


FOR THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSKHOLD AND THE 
CHILDREN OF A LARGER GROWTH AS WELL. 


[Contributions for this department are always in order, the only provision 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining.} 


163.—A DOMESTIC WINDOW. 


XxXXXXXX 

Across the top—A handy article used by the inhabitants of 
most countries, at their principal meals. 

Across the center—Used in the preparation of pastry. 

Across the bottom—One who sifts flour or meal. 

Down the left side—The place the children first visit on Christ- 
mas morning, in many homes. 

Down the right side—It goes with the stove. 

Down the upper half of the center—What the good housewife 
opens when her friends visit her. 

Down the lower half of the center—Some “use but little,” 
others “a great deal;” children cry for it, and even take it (when 
they “get large enough ”) without asking. LIGHT. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES, ANAGRAMS, ETC., 
(Printed in GooD HOUSEKEEPING Nos. 96 and 97.) 


164.—CHARADE. 
Answer.—Mend. I can’t. Mendicant (beggar). 


165.—CHARACTER PUZZLE. 
Answer.—Ex-ten-d a kin-d-l-y h-and and g-iv-e 
Goo-d wor-d-s to he-l-p the sa-d and poor to l-ive. 


166.—WORD SQUARE. 
Answer.— PLEA 
& 
A 
APES 


167.—ANAGRAMS. 
Answers.—1t. Astronomer. 5. Tournament. 
2. Starlight. 6. Melodrama. 
3. Catalogues. 7. Unrighteousness. 
4. Patience. - 8. Novelties. 


168.—CHARADE. 
Anaswer.—Sin-cere. 


169.—A BIBLE QUESTION. 
Answer.— 


Sarai—Genests xii: 11; 
Rebekah—Genesis xxiv : 16; 
Rachel—Genesis xxix : 17 ; Esther—Z£sther ii: 7; 
Abigail—/ Samuel xxv: 3; Jemima—/oé xlii: 14, 15; 
Bathsheba—// Samuel xi: 2,3; Kezia—/od xlii: 14, 15; 
Tamar—// Samuel xiii: 1; Keren-happuch—/oé xlii: 14, 15. 


Abishag—/ Kings i : 3, 4; 
Vashti—Esther i: 11; 


170.—CONUNDRUMS. 
Answers.—t. Trouble-some. 2. The letter L. 


THE QUICK WITTED HEARD FROM. 


H. J. I. R., Springfield, Mass., in answering No. 169 found 12 
“fair”? women, but as one of them—Tamar, II Samuel xiv: 27— 
is not included in the list published above, 13 might properly 
have been asked for. The conundrums—No. 170—were correctly 
answered. 

Mrs. G. C. T., from Nashville, Tenn., also sends a correct list of 
the “fair” women; and by way of a P.S. adds: “ Please excuse 
apparent carelessness,—Baby protests against my writing.” 

Mrs. J. C. K., Brooklyn, N. Y., discovered “ trouble-some ” and 
the “letter L,” and K. W. R., Shepherdstown, W. Va., the 12 women, 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 
COMFORTED. 

We know that into outmost space, 
Snatched sheer of earth, the spirit goes 
Alone—stark—silent: but who knows 

The awful whitherward ?—the place 
Which never deepest-piercing eye 
Had glimpse of, into which we die! 


Whe knows ?—God only: on His Word 
I wholly rest, I solely lean,— 
The single voice that sounds between 
The Eternities! No soul hath heard 
One whisper else, one mystic breath 
That can reveal the wy of death. 


I think of all who’ve passed the strife ; 
Pale women who have failed to face 
With bravery of common grace, 


_ Their daily apprehensive life, 


Who yet with straining arms stretched high, 
Through ecstacy, could smile and die ; 


Of little children, who weuld scare 
To walk beneath the dark alone, 
Unless some hand should hold their own, 
Who’ve met the Terror unaware, 
Ner knew while breathing out their breath, 
The angel whom ¢/ey saw was Death ! 


And I am comforted ; because 
The love that bore these tremblers through 
Can fold its strength about me too; 

And I may find my quailing was, 
As theirs, a phantom that will fly, 
Dawn-smitten, when I come to die. 


Therefore, I cleave with simple trust, 
Amid my hopes, amid my fears, 
Through the procession of my years,— 
The years that bear me back to dust— 
And cry, “ Ah, Christ, if thou be nigh, 
Strong in Thy strength I dare to die!” 
—Margaret J. Preston. 


BUILD WELL. 


High on the granite wall the builders, toiling, 
Heaved up the massive blocks and slabs to 
place, 
With swart and streaming brows and straining 
sinews, 
Under the summer’s blaze. 


And higher yet, amid the chills of autumn, 
Tier upon tier and arch on arch arose ; 

And still crept upward, coldly, wearily, 
*Mid winter’s sifting snows. 


From stage to stage up springs the master 


builder, 
Instructing, cheering, chiding here and there; 
Scanning with scrutiny severe and rigid, 
Each lusty laborer’s share. 


Anon his voice to those most distaut shouting, 


Through the hoarse trumpet makes his orders 


swell ; 
Or utters words like these to rouse and hearten: 
** Build well, my men, build well!” 


“ The ropes are strong, and new and sound the 


pulleys ; 
The derrick’s beams are equal to the strain; 
Unerring are the level, line, and plummet; 
Let nought be done in vain! 


‘* Build that these walls to coming generations 


Your skill, your strength, your faithfulness 


shall tell, 


That all may say, as storms and centuries test 


them ; 
The men of old built well!” 


And ever thus speaks the great Master Builder 


To us, where’er our “‘ journey work ” may be ; 
“* Whate’er the toil, the season, or the structure, 


Build well,—build worthily !” 
—H. S. Brown 


SPARE THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 

O spare the old homestead ! 
Nor ruthlessly part 

The ties that have bound it 
So long to my heart ; 

When wandering and weary, 
And burdened with care, 

A bright spot of sunshine 
Still beams for me there. 

Then, spare the old homestead, 
’Tis dear to me yet; 

The home of my childhood 
I ne’er can forget ! 


O, spare the old homestead ! 
T’was there I first knew 
The love of my mother, 
Still changeless and true; 
A father’s, a brother’s, 
A loved sister’s care,— 
O, these are the memories 
That beam on me there ; 
Then, spare the old homestead, 
*Tis dear to me yet; 
The home of my childhood 
I ne’er can forget ! 


O, spare the old homestead ! 
Though moss-overgrown, 

Its walls are deserted, 
Decaying, alone; 

Yet back to its hearth-stone 
My heart will repair, 

As though its warm greetings 
Still welcomed me there. 

Then spare the old homestead, 
’Tis dear to me yet; 

The home of my childhood 
I ne’er can forget! 


O, spare the old homestead ! 
Till that pensive hour, 

When age makes me weary, 
And life yields its power ; 

Then bear me when fainting, 
To breathe its sweet air, 

And die ’mid the sunshine 
That beams on me there ! 

Then, spare the old homestead, 
’Tis dear to me yet; 

The home of my childhood 
I ne’er can forget. 

—Oliver Dyer. 


WHEN WIFE’S A-GO’N AWAY. 
Somehow yarns around the grocery 
Ain’t so funny as before, 
An’ I’m all the time forgettin’ 
This or that ’ere little chore; 
When I git out in the kitchen, 
Want to hang around an’ stay; 
Guess I’m foolish cause this ev’nin’, 
Why—my wife’s a-go’n’ away. 


She’s a-fixin’ things up for me 
With a thoughtful, lovin’ care, 
Tellin’ me that somethin’s here, 
An’ somethin’ else is over there; 
Lookin’ sober, speakin’ low voiced, 
Though she hasn’t much to say; 
Ketch her eyes on me all dim like— 
Guess she hates to go away. 


Wish ’twas over—wish ’twas way off— 
Wish we didn’t have to part ; 
That’s jist what I keep a thinkin’, 
An’ afeelin’ in my heart. _ 


P’raps our speerits see much furder 
Than the partin’ of to-day, 

An’ jest hint what they can’t tell us, 
When a loved one’s go’n’ away. 


Calls to mind another journey, 
By an’ by we all must go. 
Wonder who’s a gettin’ ready 
For the train that moves so slow? 
Brings the tears to think about it. 
So I git nigh her an’ pray 
It may be my time tor startin’, 
Jest when she’s a go’n’ away. 
—Omaha World. 
LAND OF THE BEAUTIFUL DEAD. 
By the hut of the peasant where poverty weeps 
And nigh to the towers of the king, 
Close, close to the cradle where infancy sleeps 
And joy loves to linger and sing, 
Lies a garden of light full of heaven’s per- 
fume, 
Where never a teardrop is shed, 
And the rose and the lily are ever in bloom— 
’Tis the Land of the Beautiful Dead. 


Each moment of life a messenger comes 
And beckons man over the way; 
Through the heart sobs of women and rolling of 
drums, 
The army of rnortals obey, 
Few lips that have kissed not a motionless brow, 
A face from each fireside has fled, 
But we know that our loved ones are watching 
us now 
In the Land of the Beautiful Dead. 


Not a.charm that we knew ere the bound’ry was 
crossed, 
And we stood in the valley alone; 
Not a trait that we prized in our darlings is lost; 
They have fairer and lovelier grown; 
As the lilies burst forth when the shadows of 
night 
Into bondage at daybreak are led, 
So they bask in the glow by the pillar of light, 
In the Land of the Beautiful Dead. 


O! the dead, our dear dead, our beautiful dead, 
Are close to the heart of eternity wed; 
When the last deed is done and the last word is 
said 
We will meet in the Beautiful Land of the Dead. 
—Unidentified. 


RAISE THE CURTAIN. 

Raise the curtain—let the brightness 

Of your cheerful light shine forth ; 
To the passers in the darkness 

It may be of vital worth; 
Give a glimpse to lonely wand’rers 

Of your household full of joy. 

It may rouse to new ambition 

Some poor friendless, tempted boy. 


Raise the curtain—we are kindred— 
Each to all is bound by ties 
Which forbid a selfish shutting 
Of ourselves from others’ eyes; 
Share your light and share your blessings, 
God hath made the whole world kin, 
And His love so universal 
Takes the weakest sinner in. 


Raise the curtain of your window, 
Raise the curtain of your mind ; 
Do not let possession make you 
To the wants of others blind. 
Helping others we are strengthen’d 
Giving, we are richer made ; 
And no one so strong or patient, 
But some time hath need of aid. 
—Flora N. Candee. 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., FEBRUARY 16, 1889. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HousgexkkEPING, Springfield, Mass. 


Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS.., if not accepted. 


The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HouSEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular stpplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsturg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

Another installment of “ Housekeeping in Foreign Lands” is 
the first of the series on home life among the Eskimos, or 
“Hyperborean Housekeeping,” by Lieut. Frederick Schwatka. 
It describes the homes of the polar regions and their appoint- 
ments in very interesting style. 

Anna Griscom gives helpful counsel on that very troublesome 
point, the washing of lace curtains. 

Aunt Rachel Macy has something to say about bed and table 
linen in her Quaker Housekeeping letter, with some observa- 
tions on dish and dust-cloths, in her homely and pleasing vein. 

Dr. Amelia A. Whitfield, in her ninth chapter on the care of 
babies, gives directions for the treatment of lung troubles, 
whooping-cough, etc., and Dr. David N. Patterson tells the 
grown-up folks how to take care of their feet. 

One of the men-folks pleads the cause of “A Man in the 
Kitchen.” 

Jane Ellis Joy gives a hint or two on the practical training 
of children. 

Some pertinent suggestions on the exercise of taste in fur- 
nishing will be found in Dora V. Stoddard’s paper on “The 
Ideal Parlor.” 

It is probable that cats are the most misused and abused of 
all domestic animals, the claim of dogs to that honor notwith- 
standing. Pussy is certainly much neglected, and she will thank 
A. F. Matthewson for telling folks how to take care of her. 

More good words about children are furnished by Lavinia S. 
Goodwin under the head of “ Little Foxes.” 

We don’t know so much about okra as we might, and Rebecca 
Hart’s paper on the subject will therefore afford useful infor- 
mation. 


Mrs. Edward A. Perpall has a readable paper on “ Living 
with John’s Relatives.” 

“Train up a child in the way he should go and when he 
is old he will not depart from it,” is as good wisdom now 
as it was when Solomon gave it expression. The point per- 
tains to children’s voices as well as other things, and L. Helena 
Crumette makes some practical applications of it. 

Pamela McArthur Cole dips into “The History and Poetry of 
Pins.” 

Household linen and bed-clothing are treated in Helena Rowe’s 
“Family Fashions and Fancies.” 

There are some gems of original poetry in this number, and 
the usual page of Fugitive Verse, and besides all these things 
the Cozy Corner and the other departments are well-stocked. 


$150 IN CASH PRIZES. 
For PAPERS ON MARKETING, COOKING, SERVING AND EATING 
Eggs, Chickens, Fish, Potatoes and Beans. 


One Hundred and Fifty Dollars, in Ten Prizes, are offered by 
Goop HOuUSEKEEPING, for the best papers on the five following 
named Household Topics: A prize of Twenty Dollars for the 
best paper and one of Ten Dollars for the next best on each 
number. 

NUMBER ONE.—FOOD FOR ** FRUGAL FRIDAY,” 

Fish and Salt Fish of all kinds for the Lenten Season, and also— 
as occasion may demand — for Saturday, Sunday (morning), 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday; catering to the sentiment 
of Taste, the gratification of Appetite, the maintenance of Nerve 
and Brain Power, remembering that it is well to “let good 
digestion wait on appetite and health on both.” 

NUMBER TWO.~—A NEST OF EGGS, 

The preservation of Eggs while in the shell, the many places they 
may be made to fill acceptably—in the shell or out—in the prep- 
aration of Dainty and Delicious Dishes, for the satisfying of the 
Appetite, the furnishing of Good and Economical Food in sick- 
ness and in health and for general household savory service. 

NUMBER THREE.—HENS AND CHICKENS, 

Counting Chickens after they are hatched and making the most of 
the count in the furnishing of economical Table Supplies and 
family sustenance and enjoyment. 

NUMBER FOUR.—A POTATO PERISCOPE, 

Giving an intelligent survey of the potato field as represented in 
the Market, the Kitchen, the Dining-Room and the Pockets of 
those who buy for those who eat. 

NUMBER FIVE.—BEANS, 

In which those who “ Know Beans,” may tell what they know and 
give particulars as to the practical value of their knowledge to 
the housewife. 

These papers will be expected to give suggestions, experiences 
and reliable information, by way of remark and recipe, covering 
methods of Marketing, Preservation, Cooking, Serving and di- 
gesting, not forgetting the salient point so much sought after 
by all housekeepers, that of getting the maximum of Supply for 
the minimum of Expenditure, in the way of economical and 
good living and the perpetuation of good livers in the Homes 
of the World. 

The papers presented for prizes may be of any desired length, 
terseness of treatment, conciseness of writing and clearness of 
expression, without verbiage or padding of any kind, being the 
rule of government. 

The lists for competing papers are now open for record, 
and will be held open until Saturday, March 2, in order to give 
as much time as possible and yet have the papers examined in 
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season for publication of the Fish papers for service in Lent 


and those of Eggs for Easter. 

It is desirable that the papers—and all others in fact intended 
for print—should be transcribed on smooth, strong, thin paper, 
or at least only of moderate thickness, of note size, and sent 
flat, if convenience will admit, but never rolled. 

The title of each paper, with the name and address of the 
writer, should be enclosed in a sealed envelope marked “ Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING Prize Papers No.—,” not to be opened until the 
papers have been examined and passed upon. 

It is hoped that some of our best housekeepers in the Homes 
of the World will be induced to try for the above prizes, not 
only for the money value, but to give other housekeepers, 
not so well informed, the benefit of their experience. 


The general impression in the public mind regarding the home 
life of Washington “folk,” if not an erroneous one, at least is 
seriously at fault. The gay and the gaudy, the frivolous and 
the fashionable elements have prompt attention and place on 
the note book pages of the reporters of the daily and “society” 
journals and to such an extent that it is near unto impossible to 
believe that anything of an elevating home-life tendency can come 
out of the Capital city Nazareth. 

This is, however, not a correct reckoning in the case, and as we 
are told on good authority “ to give the devil his due,” we print in 
compliance with this command, the following letter from our 
social seat of war, as an evidence that there are home-like homes 
which keep their places uncontaminated by the giddy whirl of 
official and society life, where loving hearts and willing hands 
find plenty to do and “ do it with all their might,” in the interest 
of pure and refined domestic tendencies among “the mothers in 
Israel ” and the daughters of Washington; giving “one of them” 
an opportunity to speak for “ herself” and others. 


BEAUTIFUL HANDS AT THE CAPITAL. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 22, 1889. 
“ Beautiful hands are those that do, 
Work that is honest, brave, and true, 
Moment by moment, the long day through.” 

In these days of famous luncheons, teas and dinners, everybody 
is planning artistic designs and new features to make them memo- 
rable and beautiful. Floral decorations of wondrous color and 
plan; drudgery and detail, in home-keeping, idealized and made 
most heroic and picturesque by adornment. 

Our pretty girls at the capital unskilled in housewifery, ac- 
customed to refined surroundings and luxurious tastes, have 
made decoration a specialty and the cinners so famous in her 
father’s mansion, a few years ago, are now copied by his or- 
phan daughter. 

A lovely hostess on Capitol Hill whose health is delicate and 
the demands of society, from her husband's official position, are 
heavy on her time, gives a bright girl entire charge of mérus, 
flowers, the laying of the table, upon all occasions of public en- 
tertaining. With her slender, deft fingers she helps Dolly polish 
the silver, arrange the shining glass, throw over all the most ar- 
tistic shade and tint of radiance, from lamp and gas-burner. 

The more unique the work, the greater her popularity. Last 
winter she took lessons in French and German, paid the entire 
expenses of her pretty home, sent her ten-year-old brother to 
school, and supplied an invalid mother with needed comforts by 
this delightful employment. Her father was a member of the 
House eight years. 

can not make cake nor jelly ”—said a blue-eyed belle, but 
that was last summer. Now father is ina straight; the weary 
house-mother tired with endless city stairs and one servant. 
Pretty Dorothy has been to the popular cooking class, has met 


forty other girls who glorified “ creams ” and “ cakes,” in a most 
marvelous manner; queens in crowns and robes of simple white, 
beating and stirring together the foaming materials with an en- 
thusiasm worthy the result. Now, she makes the desserts, and 
her father’s friends call her “little house-mother Dorothy.” 

“La Petite Mademoiselle ” the eighteen-year-old daughter of 
one of our French attachés made the “angel cake” for a fancy 
dress party of last winter, at the legation, at which the diplomats 
appeared in full court costume in honor of the little French girl. 
One cake was sold “ for sweet charity’s sake ” for fifty dollars. 

A clever girl, daughter of an Eastern Senator personally attends 
to the canning, preserving and jelly-making of each season in her 
father’s house. Her talent for the work is so pronounced, that she 
tells Mrs. Whitney with great pride, “‘ When I am the mistress of 
my own home you'll beg to dine with me! just to taste my 
goodies.” She makes a study of moulds and dishes for table 
decoration and this summer while visiting on the Hudson with a 
party of rollicking girls she spied a tin-shop in the Rip Van Winkle 
vicinity, and suddenly turning her horses head, galloped away to 
interview the fat Dutchman who was quite bewildered and over- 
come with the order for “five dozen small moulds of divers 
patterns, leaves, berries, nuts, and fruits.” New Year’s day she 
received the “ dear ten thousand guests ” in white silk gauze, with 
tiny birds in her yellow hair and the day was a social success. 
On the table in her spacious home was a fine bit of artistic work 
done in colors of amber and rose, a delightful mixture of cakes, 
jellies, salads and English violets. Miss Nannie Bayard, the 
youngest daughter of the Secretary of State, disclosed the se- 
cret! The beautiful hostess “laid the table,” and “made the 
delicacies.” > 

Let us rejoice and bless God, that our young, pretty girls, with 
the dew and the rose tints still on their cheeks, are giving more 
time and skill to the precious defail of home-making. Talent and 
genius belong alike to the rich and the poor; husbands and wives 
the wide world over, either in silks or broadcloths, love one 
another, and love home; and home means light, warmth, sunshine 
and food. Our beautiful woman may sell herself for position, for 
diamonds, and splendor; for the privilege of walking on velvet 
carpets and breathing perfumed air, but sometime—somewhere 
she will find an awakening ; the unworldly and untrue will hunger 
for constancy and truth—the saw-dust will lie under her tired, 
heart-sick life. 

In the rush and frivolity of our society winters, in all its rivalries 
and competitions of highest social life and diplomacy, there are 
hundreds of beautiful homes, under the shadow of the big dome, 
filled with quiet content where the “ Palace Beautiful ” is kept 
sunny and cheery for hard-working public men; kept bright by 
good, earnest, busy wives, mothers and daughters whose weekly 
round of social duties are never neglected. The daughters of our 
secretaries have taken on their young, slender shoulders, old- 
fashioned burdens like their proud great-grantimothers ; dressed 
in quaint, short-waisted gowns of clinging stuffs, rosetted slippers, 
and satin petticoat, pouring tea for mamma; attending the dinners 
for papa in the stately elegance of olden days. 

Drop in after three o’clock on any bright day, and you will find 
busy girls at the Capital, organizing a “club” or “society;” 
setting behind large jars of ferns or palms in the pretty libraries, 
making plans for physical or mental culture, for home-making and 
home decoration. 

Last week one of the eight daughters of our new chief justice 
gave a luncheon to her school-mates, served in the big dining- 
room of “ Belmont.” Salads in small cups of lettuce leaves, made 
from the heart of each bunch as a shell for the pale-pink shrimp 
curled so cozily in its sea-green bed. The table laid by the dark- 
eyed daughters, and menu cards painted by a little maid of twelve. 

The tall, stately Madam B——,whose receptions are noted for 
elegance and beauty, tosses the little white balls in her own pretty 
hands, as the “sponge is set” in the bread bowl, and the Parker 
House rolls come brown and lovely next day on her table. 

There was never anything so charming as afternoon tea in this 
same home—with its tiles and ancient fire-place, its old-time style 
and cordiality. In the late autumn, the sunny damask was edged 
with autumn leaves of gold and brown; alow basket of straw- 
color for a center piece filled with ferns and scarlet berries, while 
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woodbine trailed carelessly over the edges and under the yellow 
mat of leaves upon which it rested. The Madam gathered them 
from our own Rock creek, while driving, the day before. The 


wife of our Spanish minister as one of the guests, threw up her | 


hands, and exclaimed “ We apppear in all the glory of Solomon.”! 

Hawthorne calls woman “ The artist of the beautiful,” and the 
delicate jeweled hands of our daintiest women nowadays are busy 
as never before, making life less prosaic, less hard, less frivolous 
and more artistic and charming. The altar fires burn with no 
more warmth, may be—but I am proud to say, that in this great 
center and whirl of fashion, of social scandal, and no end of ill- 
timed gossip, our homes at the Capital are full of true, good men 
and women, whose children from college and school, bring poetry 
and art to the home-table—the home fireside. 

The pretty toilets, the flowers, and splendors of the “ coming 
out season” assume appropriateness. Devices for cheer, for sun- 
shine, appear in the dainty style and color given by tasteful fingers 
to the curtains, the damask, the glass and the pictures. 

Little brown hands not yet outgrown the delights of summer, 
rowing, swimming and tennis, are busy with cook-books, needle, 
tubes of paint, tacks, and mysterious parcels of muslin and cre- 
tonne; out of which arise as an inspiration, pictures for the 
“ Palace Beautiful.” 

In our hospitals, aid societies, and foremost in our charities at 
the Capital, are many women. Among them Mrs. Senator Stan- 
ford, Mrs. Whitney, Mrs. Folsom, and the girl-wife of our Presi- 
dent, of whom the world never ceases to talk, and describes their 
jewels and their beautiful gowns with enthusiasm ; their hands 
flash with jewels becoming and rare, but carry with them kindly 
ministrations to the poor and sorrowful, and gather about them 
the priceless gifts of home-love, home-sunshine and home-keeping. 

MARGARET SPENCER. 


A OROWDED SHOW. 

Barnum’s “Greatest Show on Earth” never had a throng of 
more enthusiastic and earnest gazing visitors than has been in at- 
tendance on the “ Hidden Menagerie ” announced in Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING for February 2, No. 98. Fora short time after the doors 
were thrown open, the door-keeper did not have exercise enough 
in taking tickets to keep himself comfortably warm, although the 
weather was far from being inclement. But as soon as it was 
generally known that the show was open the “ best people” from 
hundreds of cities and towns came pouring in, and the door- 
keeper found work for both hands, in passing up the tickets 
of admission to the showman. Extra help has been found neces- 
sary, for a careful examination of all the documents received, and 
at this writing—Monday, February 11—the pressure on space is so 
great that it is found necessary to close the doors without being 
able to announce the result of the strife until later on. 

So many of the visitors brought with them additional exhibits 
to those prepared by the showman, that it has been deemed advis- 
able to open the doors again, and to conduct the exhibition on a 
different plan, which will do away with any call for haste in listing 
discoveries, and also give all, far and near, equal opportunities for 
examination, research and response. 

The immense number of papers to examine will not admit of an 
immediate decision, and as it would hardly be fair to all concerned 
to publish the prizes to be awarded for show No. 1, while that of 
No. 2 is open, the awards of both will be made public at the same 
time. 

At present we can only say regarding the first exhibition, that so 
many responses have been received that it might be quite possible 
to hide “behind the returns” for an indefinite length of time. 
From some of the larger cities scores of replies have been received, 
and from one to half a dozen, each, from many smaller places. 
The following localities have been heard from, and this simple an- 


nouncement will attest more convincingly than any words of our 
own could, to the wide and diversified extent of the circulation of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING: 


Auburn, Ala. Marblehead, Mass. Cortland, N. Y. 
Bridgeport, Ct. Mattapan, Elmira, os 
Bristol, “ Medford, Gloversville, 
Hartford, “Melrose Highlands, “ Great Falls, 
Meriden, ‘* Methuen, Greenwich, 
Mystic Bridge, “Millis, Hudson, 
New Haven, Milton, Kinderhook, * 
Nichols, “Natick, Lockport, 
Norwalk, Newton Center, Lyons, “ 
Norwich Town New Bedford, Mount Vernon, 
Putnam, North Westport, “ New York, 
Salisbury, Pittsfield, Oneonta, 
Stamford, “ Plymouth, Oriskany, 
Thompsonville, ‘ Roslindale, Oswego, 
Warehouse Point, “ Shelburne Falls, Pawling, 
West Stratford, Springfield, Richmond, (Staten 
Denver, Col. Sutton, Island,) 
Greeley, “ Taunton, Rochester, “ 
Georgetown, D.C. Wakefield, Skaneateles, 
Washington, Warren, Stottville, “ 
Bridgeville, Del. Walnut Hill, - Troy, “ 
Barnesville, Ga. Wellesley, Utica, 
Burlington, Iowa Westfield, Waterville, 
Dunlap, Worcester, Westfield, 
What Cheer, sad Baltimore, Md. Cleveland, Ohio 
Carlinville, Ill. Bangor, Me. Columbus, sad 
Chicago, ** Kennebunk, North Monroville, “ 
Earlville, “Yarmouth, “Yellow Springs, “ 
Elgin, “* Grand Rapids, Mich. Allegheny, Pa. 
Evanston, “Kalamazoo, Beaver Falls, 
Galena, “Saint Ignace, Bonney, 
Hyde Park, Duluth, Minn. Coatesville, 
Kewanee, “ Fergus Falls, Doylestown, “ 
Lewistown, “Sedalia, Mo. Duffryn Mawr 
Quincy, Livingston, Mont. Haverford College, 
Tolono, ** Hillsboro, N.C. Honesdale, a 
Indianapolis, Ind. Neligh, Neb. Philadelphia, ” 
Richmond, Claremont, N. H. Pittsburg, 
Sullivan, Manchester, Rosemont, 
Hays City, Kan. Bloomfield, N. J. Sewickley, se 
Amherst, Mass. Bridgeton, Tobyhanna, 
Andover, Burrsville, West Philadelphia. ‘ 
Belchertown, Elizabeth, Wellsboro, « 
Boston, Long Branch, Newport, 
Cambridgeport, “ Lumberton, Chester, 3... 
Chelsea, Newark, Chattanooga, Tenn 
Dorchester, Newton, Falls Church, Va. 
Easthampton, * Plainfield, - Hyde Park, Vt. 
Fall River, = Scotch Plains, * Manchester, “ 
Greenfield, Somerville, St. Johnsbury, 
Holyoke, ss Albany, N. Y. Fulton, Wis 
Hudson, Brooklyn, Milwaukee, 
Jamaica Plain, Cayuga, Racine, 
Lowell, Catskill, Cheyenne, 
Lawrence, - Chase’s Lake, ” Montreal, Canada 
Malden, “Clinton, “ ‘Halifax, N. S. 


THERE IS NO COMPARISON. 


A New York City subscription agency, in sending subscribers 


to Goop HOUSEKEEPING, covering so wide an extent of territory 
as from New Haven, Ct., to Beloit, Wis., says, “* Mrs. —— of New 
Haven, Ct., chooses Goop HOUSEKEEPING from samples of all 
the leading papers of its class. ‘ Between it and the others there 
is no comparison,’ she says.” ‘“’Twas ever thus,” and thus may it 
ever be. 


THERE is no publication from which we find so many quotations 
in leading newspapers all over the country as in GoObD HousE- 
KEEPING. Our only trouble is that we wish to clip the whole of 
every number and it is hard to choose. We wish every lady who 


presides over a home would at any rate invest ten cents in a speci- 
men copy of this semi-monthly magazine.— Western Recorder. 
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HOME OORRESPONDENOE. 


POEM WANTED. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 
I would like to get the poem which has these lines: 
** And God who studies each separate soul, 
Out of commonplace lives makes his beautiful whole.”’ 
If you publish it in Goop HousEKEEPING, I think it would please 
many readers besides M.A. T. 


ST. VALENTINE MEMORIES. 
New HAVEN, Cr., December 18, 1888. 
Editor of GoOD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Being a constant reader of your most useful and interesting pe- 


T 


| but as they were too late to be included in our “ Hidden Menag- 


riodical, I have often remarked the exceptionally good taste which | 


rules the selection of the “ Fugitive Verse,” and enjoyed it ac- 
cordingly. Having said which, it may appear quite presumptuous 
for me to offer the enclosed for your use. But some one must 
furnish the exceptions to prove your rule, and as so many look for 
some mention of St. Valentine at his annual appearance, this may 
serve your purpose. Cc. Ss. W. 
ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 
From the Golden Age so distant, 
Come to us in echoes faint, 
All the customs and traditions 
Of this honored, much-loved saint. 
Many a lassie then looked forth, 
And many a lad was seen, 
Springing up at break of day 
And hastening over the green. 
And if the waiting lassie 
Saw him her heart held dear, 
She quickly oped the door to greet 
Her Valentine for the year. 
But if, alas! some other lad 
Had placed himself in her way, 
She turned aside and came not out 
The whole of the live-long day. 
We are wiser now than those little maids 
In that time so long ago, 
For if we can’t have the lads we love, 
We take somebody else, you know. 


“RAISING” BUFFALO BUGS. 
BATAVIA, N. Y., January 28, 1889. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I send you by to-day’s mail, a small bottle containing a bug, 
which I will guarantee to be the head of the “ Buffalo Moth” 
family, as, I may say, I raised it. Last June, being very much in- 
terested in, and very much troubled by the moth, I determined to 
learn something of its habits, to enable me to wage war more suc- 
cessfully with it. I therefore placed in a glass a number of the 
bugs, giving them as food a small piece of red ingrain carpet. 
Covering the top with tissue paper, perforated, the glass was set 
away in a dark closet. From time to time during the summer and 
fall I examined it. The bugs, which were large ones, after a time 
cast their skins or shells, a small, light colored bug emerging from 
the old one, which in time grew larger anddarker. About a month 


ago, I discovered that one of the moths had been transformed into | 


the one sent you, in what way I cannot tell. You will see that the 


bug or beetle is not unlike the lady bug, is the same in colors, dif- | 


ferently marked. ‘The lady bug is, I think, mostly red, with black 
and white spots near the head, this you will see has the red only in 
a stripe down the middle of the back with black and white stripes 
diverging from it, the wings protrude at the end in the same man- 
ner. As the number of moths in my glass remains the same, | 
think the increase must be from the beetle, which undoubtedly 
lays the eggs, therefore it would be well for your readers to be on 
the watch for its appearance, and the time is at hand, for I have 
already found two beetles in my rugs. I think the first appear- 
ance of the moth itself last year was in March. I was much in- 


terested in your articles on this subject, published in Goop | 


HOUSEKEEPING last season, ahd I should like to suggest that 
some of your readers give a sketch of this beetle and of the lady 
bug, that the difference may be seen and the life of the lady bug 
spared for the sake of the good it does to a lover of roses, destroy- 


| curious in matters of “Household Pests.”—Zditor of Goop 


One of the many sufferers from 
Mrs. D. W. T. 


The “samples” of our Batavia correspondent arrived safely, 


ing the bugs on the bushes. 
the depredations of the “ Buffalo Moth.” 


erie” or “Funniest Show on Earth” we have them numbered 


| “under glass,” where they may be examined by any one at all 
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EATING, KNITTING AND READING. 
BURLINGTON, VT., January 18, 1889. 


Editor of Good HousEKEEPING : 

I send you a list of thirteen simple well-known desserts, which xf 
can be prepared without eggs. I made out the list for my home ane 
cook book, and find it convenient for reference when eggs are y's 
scarce. I also enclose a description of a “ Wonder Ball” as it un- a 


wound itself for my little girl, and a copy of a quaint old poem, 
which I do not remember to have seen in print: 


DESSERT WITHOUT EGGS. 


Poor man’s rice pudding. Apple dumplings and sugar sauce. 
Baked apples and sugar sauce. Baked apples and whipped cream. 
Lemon jelly. Orange jelly. Apple tapioca. Baked Indian. Corn 
starch (made like lemon sauce). Tapiocaice. Brown Betty. Choco- 
late corn starch. Blanc mange. Sago apple. 


A * WONDER BALL,” FOR YOUNG AND OLD KNITTERS. 


The idea comes from Germany, but it “takes” in every locality. 
Especially is it an inspiration to the little folks to keep the needles 


clicking, knowing the surprises will appear as the yarn unwinds 
itself. My little girl had one given her by a friend who asked her 
to knit a pair of reins to send to the Children’s Hospital. Shealso 
asked the seven-year-old midget to keep a list of the presents and 
write a letter about them to send with the reins. The first thing 
Daisy found was a Christmas poem. 


** Oh, little town of Bethlehem.” 


This she learned and recited Christmas morning. Then she founda 
basket, a string of beads, a ring, a new ten cent piece, a package of 
court-plaster, a pair of boots for her doll, also a box of doll’s hair- 
pins, a glove-buttoner, a thimble, and a tiny book of verses. Of 
course there was much feeling and squeezing of the ball to find out 
what it held, but there was no peeping nor pulling out before the 
time to discover its secrets. So the “ Wonder. Ball” taught the 
little maiden industry, patience, perseverance, to restrain curiosity, 
and the pleasure of making some other child happy. For the 
bright reins with their jingling bells, which mamma sewed on, make 
many a merry hour for little lame Louise as she plays horse with 
her bedstead. 


TO MYSELF. 
By PauL FLEMING, 1600. 
Let nothing make thee sad or fretful, 
Or too regretful : 
Be still. 
What God hath ordered must be right, 
Then find in it thine own delight, 
My will. 
Why should’st thou fill to-day with sorrow 
About to-morrow, 
My heart? 
One watches all with care most true, 
Doubt not that He will give thee, too, 
Thy part. 
Only be steadfast, never waver, 
Nor seek earth’s favor, 
But rest ; 
Thou knowest what God wills must be 
For all his creatures—so for thee 
The best. 


H. B.S. 


What can be better than Goop HOUSEKEEPING? It includes in 
| itself not only the positive “ good,” but the superlative “ best,” in all 
| matters of domestic economy. It is the only magazine of its kind 
| that we ever personally knew a really intelligent lady to reserve 
| for binding and use after bound.—A merican Storekeeper, Chicago, 
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